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should make recompense for the trouble 
they have given us.” 


others, ““we’ve got a lot of work still to do 
and it’s getting light already. We can’t 
stop to do any hazing. Let’s lock them up 
in George Black’s room.” But Channing 
was not going to let slip this opportunity 
for revenge for the spanking Young had 
given him only a few hours earlier. “Let 
the prisoners follow,” he said, and he led 
the way back to the corner where the two 
parties had met. 

Near by, on the ground beside the iron 

N the dark, at the corner of University Hall, | them, in a somewhat sympathetic voice, still | fence, stood a bucket of paste, a big brush, and 
| Freshman Young and Freshman Lee | keeping tight hold of him. |a@ roll of proclamations. Young and Lee had 

were being held tight by the arms, witha} “Nope, I reckon not,” said Lee, who hadn’t | not seen them before. 
sophomore on each side of them. Channing | been playing football since he was twelve years| “Here are paste and proclamations,” said 
was sticking a lantern up close before Y oung’s | old for nothing. | Channing, “and here are strong hands and 
blinking eyes and saying, mockingly, “Well,! They all leaned against the fence and panted willing. 
well, you poor old fool of a deacon! 
Well, well, you poor old fool!’’ 

Young’s contempt for Channing was 
perfect, but he blamed himself that his little 
friend Lee was in the embarrassing embrace 
of these sophomores, and that worried him. 
A fine way to repay Lee for all his kind- 
ness! Something ought to be done. 

“Now,” said Channing, “let’s see who 
the other foolish freshman is.” 

Through Young's mind there darted the 
thought, ‘““Now’s the time to act! Their 
attention is diverted.” The dazzling light 
had been taken off his eyes. At the same 
instant, and as quick as the flash of the 
lantern, he neatly whisked his arms out of 
the hands that held them, sprang backward, 
throwing, as he did so, the two startled 
sophomores forward by the shoulders, and 
wheeled around toward Lee. 

Now little Lee had, of course, been 
watching his chance to make a dash for 
liberty. Hearing the scuffle of feet in front 
of him, he instantaneously tried a trick 
similar to Young’s. But his captors had 
also heard the scuffle; instinctively they 
tightened their grasps. He shook off but 
one of them, whirled around, and started 
off with the other, the smaller of the two, 
holding on like a bulldog. 

Young, half-blinded in the change to 
darkness from the dazzling light, bumped 
into Lucky, then hurriedly grabbed him by 
the free hand, and away they dashed for 
liberty. About one second after Young’s 
first spring he was going down Nassau 
Street at good speed, considering that he 
was pulling Lee by the left hand, who, in 
turn, dragged unwillingly the hard-gripping 
sophomore, who held on to Lucky’s other 
hand while his knees were scraping the 
flagstones. 

Of course by this time the other sopho- 
mores had run after them, were gaining at 
every yard, and were now only a few feet 
behind. For about forty yards Young ran 
as he never ran before. The only hope 
was that the clinging sophomore would tire 
of sweeping Princeton pavements with his 
knees. A moment more and he would surely | for a little while. Lee made out nearly a dozen | 
drop. But the sophomore was plucky. “Stick | sophomores in the half-dark. He stopped 
to him!” the other sophomores shouted. Two | panting and smiled. 
of the pursuers were almost up to them. Lee| ‘Well, what are you going to do with us?” 
gave a furious wrench. It was a little too | he asked, grimly. 
furious. He tripped and fell. “Shut up, freshman! That’s our business,” 

Young slackened up and tried to pull Lee! said the same man who had asked Lee if he 
upon his feet, but Lee purposely loosed his | was hurt a moment before. 
hand, and cried, “I’m a goner. Run for —” “So, deacon,” said Channing, “you wouldn’t 
At the instant two sophomores dropped on him | come back when we told you to, you old 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter V. 
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LIFTED YOUNG'S HAT TO THEM.” 


“1g @¢¢8 


You’ll paste these procs.” 
“Right,” said the others, smiling. 
will accomplish a double purpose.” 
Little Lee fairly gasped to himself. “Going 
|to make us paste procs.—procs. against our 
| own class!” 
Ballard, who had apparently just got the 


“That 


said, ““That’s a good scheme, Chan. Ho! ho! 





as they would on a rolling football and cut off | hayseed deacon!” ho!” 
his wind. Young only looked sober, and said nothing, “Come on,” said Channing: “That blank 
Young did not run; he turned around to try | as usual. wall across the street is a good place to 


and free his friend. A third sophomore ran at 
full speed and tackled him furiously. They 
both tripped on the bodies on the ground. Lee 
felt two more men come tumbling down in a 
tangle upon those already on him. 

“We've got ’em both, fellows,” screamed one 
of the sophomores in the darkness to the others 


“Well, well,” went on Channing, “so you | begin.” 
two proc-hunters thought you’d get away, didn’t | The freshmen were led across the street to 
you? Too bad, too bad. Teaches freshmen a the corner grocery store. A tight hold was 
good lesson; little boys must not be out at | kept on Young and Lee now. 
night. It’s not nice.” 

“Well, Channing, where shall we put these | 
two foolish virgins ?”’ asked a gruff voice. -The 


What is to hinder the strong hands | 


s P . ! 
being set at work? Get to work, freshmen. 
| were a dozen sophomores about him, one close 


| sophomore’s face. 
| me,”’ he said. 
idea through his head, began to laugh, and | 


“Now this is the way it is done.” Channing 
quickly and rather daintily pasted up a procla- | 
mation. It was light enough for the letters to 


Vo_ume 72. NumeBer 43. 
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Squeedunk, who always does everything you 


| tell him to, and says, “Thank you, marm.’ ” 
“Aw, see here, Chan,” said one of the | 


“That means me,” thought Young, remem- 
bering how important he had always been 
considered by others and himself out at home. 
“What would they think of me now, 1 won- 
der?” 

Channing had finished his work. “Now, 
then,” he said, as he unfolded another proc. 
and advanved toward the freshmen, “don’t all 
speak at once, children. Will little Willie 
Young show us how they handle the brush 
when they whitewash the fences on the farm ?”’ 

“Naw, let the class secretary do it first,’ 
interrupted Ballard, in his rough voice. 

Though these fellows had often hazed Lee 
they had always found him such a bright, 
good-natured little chap that Ballard was never 
allowed to humble him as much as he had 
always wished to do since the rush. Here was 

a fine chance. Young could wait. It was 
not much fun to haze Young, anyway; he 
was so meek. 

“Get to work there now, secretary,” 
Ballard shouted in his loud voice. He 
lacked brains to be sarcastic, but had plenty 
of lungs. “Close in around them, fellows.” 

Of course the freshmen must have the 
use of their hands to paste procs., so the 
two were shoved in toward the wall and 
the dozen sophomores, with locked arms, 
formed a semicircle about them so that 
they could not break away and escape. 

Young and Lee were standing by the 
paste-bucket, with their backs to the sopho- 
mores, Who were about twelve feet away 
fromthem. ‘The meek butt of all classes!’ 

thought Young to himself. 

“Come, get to work there, little boys,” 
said Channing. “You and Young have 
nearly fifty more to paste before breakfast.” 

“Hurry up there,” Ballard shouted, in a 
tone to wake the neighborhood. 

Just then some lazy voices were heard. 
“Heads out! Sophomores are making 
freshmen paste procs.! Heads out! Every- 
body look!” ‘The voices came from four 
seniors, whose heads were sticking out of 
the window of the corner room of the third 
floor of University Hall. 

Meantime, Ballard, who loved to show 
his power, had stepped arrogantly into the 
ring, saying, “Do you hear what I say, 
you little fool? Pick up that brush and 
get to work!” 


“Heads out, everybody! Heads out! 
Lots of fun!’’ went the voices in the other 
rooms. 


Windows began to open and frowzy 
heads and yawning faces to stick out from 
all over the University Place side of the big 
building. 

Lee thought with loyal horror of how, 
if he should yield, the sophomores would 
taunt his class forever afterward. Ie 
fancied how his own classmates would feel 
about it when they heard that their secre- 
tary had pasted up some of those scurrilous 
proclamations. But what was there to do? 

He had only one classmate with him, and there 


beside him, shaking a big fist in his face, and 
saying, “See here, you little fool, are you going 


| to do what I tell you, or not?” 


Little Lee calmly looked up into the big 
“No, and you can’t make 


“You'll see whether I can make you or not,’”’ 
returned Ballard, and with that he grabbed the 


| little fellow by the coat collar, and shaking him 
| back and forth, roared, ‘““Now, you little fool, 
| you paste that proc. or I’ll paste you on the 
| jaw with this fist!” 


Perhaps he was capable of doing such a 
cowardly thing, but at any rate he did not, 


| for just then Young cried, “No, you won’t, 


Ballard; no, you won’t! Don’t you shake 
him that way! Don’t you lay hands on him! 
Don’t you touch him!” His voice was very 


Good enough for you, big fresh- 


behind. dawn was coming on, and Young and Lee| show green now, and the freshmen read the | high and earnest. 
“Are you hurt, Lee?’ asked a voice near | saw that it was big Ballard. thing. “Yea-a! 
the back of his neck. Now it was customary on occasions of this | Up near the top, Lee, the class secretary, 


“How’d you—get—in this?” Lee panted. 
“Thought you were— block ’way by — this | there in University Hall and lock them up for | “mamma’s blue-eyed baby boy, the little toy 
time.” | the rest of the night, and that is what the | secretary.” 

Young was panting, too, so he only said, | sophs would have done in this case but for |the baseball team and arrogant prohibitions 
“No, I’m still here.” He had brought Lee | Channing. 
into this mess, and he meant to stick by him. | 

The sophomores, keeping tight hold of Lee | “We sha’n’t put them anywhere until we have | of canes, Young spied his own name. 
and tighter hold of Young, slowly arose, allow- | dealt out due chastisement for their rash| “Next in the line of freaks,” 





said the 


sort to take all prisoners to some room right | was called “a puppy drum-major” and | 


In finer type, beneath slurs on | 


man,” shouted the seniors, becoming interested. 
By this time in the windows across the 
street were twenty or thirty upper-class men 
looking on. Ballard knew that, and he was a 
sophomore. Young-was a freshman. 


| against the wearing of the college colors and “What have you got to do with it, you big, 
“Put them!” replied Channing, indignantly. | silk hats and the smoking of pipes and carrying | overgrown baby?” Ballard laughed scornfully 


at Young. 
“I'll show you what I’ve got to do with it, 


ing their recaptured prisoners to gain their feet. | impudence in trying to escape from their lawful | proc., “will amble the poor, meek butt of all | you big bully!” Young’s voice trembled. “Let 


“T hope you’re not hurt, Lee?” asked one of lords and masters. Am I not right? 





They | classes, Deacon Young, the overgrown baby of | go of that boy,” he cried; and much to every 
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one’s astonishment, he took hold of the sopho- 
more very much as Ballard had hold of Lee. 

At this, Ballard, in sheer astonishment that 
any freshman should have the audacity to touch 
him, Ballard, the centre rush, dropped Lee, | 
wrenched away from Young, and whirled around | 
toward him with fists drawn up in fighting | 
position, dancing up and down, and saying, | 
“You impudent pup of a freshman! You 
impudent pup!” 

““Yeu-a! big scrap!” shouted those up-stairs. | 

Now Young, indignant though he was, did not 
wish to fight. Without trying to strike a blow, 
he ran in at Ballard with his unclenched hands | 
stuck out in front of him in a way that made | 
the upper-class men in the windows shout with 
laughter. Some of the sophomores who were in 
the ring and were not too excited laughed a little 
also. 

Young did not hear it. He warded off one 
blow, was struck on the chest by the second, and 
dodged the third. As he dodged it, he plunged 
in head down and grappled with his opponent. 

They clinched and began to wrench and twist 
and scuffle about the ring, the rest of the 
sophomores falling back to keep out of the way 
whenever the two big fellows came over near 
the edge. 

Now Young had, like many another country 
boy, wrestled ever since he first put on trousers, 
and he had not forgotten tricks. He made a 
feint as if to try a hip throw, then slipped his 
arms down on Ballard, twisted his foot around, 
threw his chin and his weight forward, and 
down they both came, Young on top, while the 
voices up in University Hall yelled approvingly : 
“The freshman is doing him! The freshman is 
doing him!” which put Ballard beside himself 
with rage. 

Young, having proved himself the better man, 
released Ballard, quickly jumped up, stepped 
across to Lee, and in a.sober manner was saying, 
“Now, Lee, I think —” when a staggering blow 
from Ballard’s fist on his half-turned face nearly 
upset him. He was entirely unprepared for this 
unexpected attack. In fact, he might have fallen 
but for Lee. 

Up to this point Young, though very much in 
earnest, had been quite cool and deliberate. But 
now, with the cowardly blow stinging on his 
face, he became infuriated. He turned and 
charged at Ballard like one of the bulls on his 
father’s farm, with his head down and regardless 
of consequences. His eyes were wide open and 
teeth set. He had the strength which fury lends. 

Paying no more attention to Ballard’s blows 
than to so many rain-drops, he dived down, 
grasped him around the middle, lifted him up, 
got him on the right hip, and whirled him over 
and down upon the ground between the sidewalk 
and the curbstone, a full, clean throw. 

The men up in the windows were now excited. 
“Good enough, freshman, good enough! Served 
him right. Do it again!” 

That was just what Young, with teeth set and 
nostrils distended, was proceeding to do, though 
not because they cheered him on, for he was 
deaf, dumb and blind to everything but showing 
Ballard that there was a limit to freshman 
meekness. 

Up went Ballard’s legs in the air once more, 
the enraged freshman’s long, strong arms locked 
tightly about him. Again he came down hard 
upon the ground. He had barely risen to his 
feet when in rushed the freshman again with 
his head down. For the third time Ballard was 
thrown flat and fair. This time it was in the 
gutter, and it was lucky for Ballard that it was 
full of leaves, for Young had come down on top 
of him. 

Up to this point Ballard’s classmates had been 
busy keeping out of the way of his whirling 
heels. Now they began to realize that they were 
becoming disgraced. Something must be done. 
Channing was calling excitedly, “Get in there, 
somebody! Don’t let a freshman do that, 
fellows!” 

Perhaps they did not admire Ballard, or 
approve the cowardly blow he had dealt to 
Young, but he was their classmate. One of the 
bigger fellows dashed in, seized Young by the 
legs and began to pull. Quick as a flash little 
Lee ran in and neatly tripped the sophomore 
up. No one had been watching Lee. Another 
sophomore slipped in and pulled Lee off. A 
couple of them held him. Then the others began 
grabbing Young’s arms and legs. 

Young held on like a bulldog. One man was | 
sitting on his head. Two were on his body. | 
Ballard was wriggling and swearing. He got 
one arm over Young’s neck. 

“Here! here! give the freshman a show ; give | 
him fair play,” cried the authoritative voices of | 
some half-dressed juniors and seniors hurrying | 
out from University Hall. 

They ran across the street and brushed sopho- 


_mores right and left, saying, “Get off there, I 


tell you!” 


| which made the others laugh, and 





Some sophomores jumped up; others were 
pulled off. 

“Ballard has hurt his ankle! Ballard has hurt | 
his ankle! Let him up.” It was Channing’s | 
shrill voice. 

“Well, if he’s hurt, let him up,” said the | 
juniors. Young was still on top. 

“Get off, freshman, you did him; Ballard has 
hurt his ankle.” 

Young jumped up quickly. 

“Ts he hurt?” he asked, panting, and looking 


THE YOUTH’S 


around, apparently amazed to see so many people 
about him. He had an ugly bruise under his 
left eye, but did not feel it. 

Ballard hastily got up. He did not look at 
Young. He did not say a word. He was 
panting hard. He leaned on Channing’s arm 
and limped quickly and quietly away. The 
other sophomores followed behind. None of 
them looked back. There was a dramatic 
silence. 

“Hé’s not hurt much,” said a junior, who 
knew Ballard of old. And he was right, for 
before the sophomores quite reached the corner, 
Ballard had stopped limping and was walking 
as well as any of them. 

Meanwhile, Young, in the centre of another 
ring, was sitting on the curbstone panting like a 
good fellow, while Lee was bending over him, 
mopping his face with his own handkerchief, 
and patting him on the back and laughing 
excitedly. 

“Are you hurt, old man?” asked one of the | 
juniors. 

Young shook his head. Somehow he was 
thinking of the last time he had had this 
triumphant feeling—the day he received word in 
the bank that he had passed his examinations 
for college. p 

“What’s his name?” asked one of the others. 

“Young’s his name,” answered little Lee, 
proudly, like the exhibitor of something rare. 

“Well, he’s a good one,” said one of the new 
arrivals. Others were hurryingedown the steps 
of University Hall and across the street every 
moment. They all asked questions. Several of 








COMPANION. 


were restored to full consciousness. They could 
tell nothing of their perilous experience, except 
that it was very dark underground and the 
current very swift. 

“This is the first time that such an escape has 
been made, as many people and hundreds of 
cattle have been lost at that very place ”’ 
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FLOWERS. 
These are thy wonders, Lord of love, 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide; 
Which, when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 


George Herbert. 


* 
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Elsie’s Aptitude. 


RETTY Kitty Kenyon, with a bag of 
f books in one hand and a box of 
eandy in the other, ran through 
the halls of one of the “over- 
flow’”’ dormitories of Finlay 
College one bright October 
day, gave a peculiar knock 
at several carefully selected 
doors, tossed among the 
peaceful occupants a bomb- 
; shell in the startling 
announcement, “Couneil of War in Sparrow’s 
Nest, Two O’clock Sharp !”—and vanished amid 
a shower of questions, exclamations, reproaches, 
and appeals for candy. 
It was half past one then, and two o’clock saw 
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napkin-ring, ete.’ I hope your things will be 
refunded to you, Elsie.” 

“She isn’t gone yet,” said Kitty, hopefully. 
“Go on, Elsie. Real ladies will not interrupt. 
All others requested not to.’’ 

“Well, girls, you can imagine I was perfectly 
crushed when the letter came,” continued Elsie, 
obediently, “and I had no idea of doing anything 
but packing my trunk and going home —” 

“And leaveus!” ‘And leave the class of ’95!” 
“O Elsie!” chorused the various sopranos, regard- 
less of Kitty’s threatening eye. 

“But Kitty said, couldn’t I stay if I could pay 
my own expenses, and I said I supposed I could, 
if I could write a book or marry a lord, 
which would be better. But she thought those 
were both impracticable; and if I can only stay 
and graduate I know I can teach next year. So 
that’s what Kitty called you in for.” 

“What?” came the soprano chorus. 

“Why, to see how she could pay her own 
expenses, of course,” explained Kitty, briskly. 
“Aren’t we always reading about one wonderfu! 
creature that takes herself or himself through 
college by tutoring, or typewriting, or sawing 
wood, or some such way? Can’t we fight it out 
on this line? Aren’t we just as good as girls in 
a book or a newspaper paragraph? There must 
be something Elsie can do. All we need is to 
find it out.” 

“T read once of a girl that went through Vassar 
by mending and sewing for other girls,” suggested 
Mabel Ransom, hesitatingly. 

Even Elsie joined the general laugh, and said, 
“That’s very helpful to a poor incompetent who 


the first arrivals were telling the new arrivals all | half a.dozen girls, respectfully curious over Elsie | can barely sew on a shoe-button, and who quails 


about it with expressive gestures. 

“Tried to make the big fellow paste 
procs.,”’ one man was saying. 

The big roll of proclamations, by 
the way, that had been lying on the 
ground had disappeared. Some of the 
new arrivals were freshmen, and Lee, 
who had hidden it under his coat, gave 
it to them to carry away. First, how- 
ever, they tore down all the procs. 
that were in sight. A junior, picking 
up a piece, read out, ““The meek butt 
of all classes.” 

“This is ‘the meek butt of all 
classes,’ ” said Lee, laughing. 

Young got up from the curbstone. 
“Come, Lucky,” he said, “we shall 
have to hurry to meet those other 
fellows on the way from Trenton.” 
Lee had tried to help him up. Young 
would not permit him, but as they 
started off Lee insisted on putting his 
arm about him. 

“What, that big, awkward-looking 
chap?” Young heard a new arrival 
ask one of the others. Then, just as 
they reached the corner, Lee and 
Young suddenly heard: “’Ray! "Ray! 
*Ray! Tiger, siss, boom, ah! Meek 
butt of all classes!’”” The juniors were 
giving him a cheer in the early dawn. 

Lee turned around and waved his 
hand at them. Young blushed; but 
did not turn his head. Lee reached 
up and lifted Young’s hat to them, 


made Young laugh a little, too. Then 
they turned the corner and were out 
of sight of the crowd. 
Before curfew rang in Old North 
at the close of that day, the whole 
college was talking about how a 
“green poler”’ freshman “played” with 
big Ballard in the middle of a crowd of sopho- 
mores. Only in the telling it became twenty or 
thirty sophomores, and it was over a fence that 
Ballard was thrown. Deacon Young was a 


hero now. 
(To be continued.) 
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A Wonderful Escape. 


N Leon County, in northern Florida, there is 
a creek that disappears into the ground, 
flows beneath a high mound, and at a distance 


** GAVE A PECULIAR KNOCK.” 


Sparrow’s reddened eyes, assembled for the 
council, Kitty presiding with great dignity. 

“You have been called together, ladies,” she 
began impressively, ‘for purposes of consultation 
and aid in a most trying case. O girls!’’ she 
went on, and this was as long as Kitty’s dignity 
usually lasted, “Elsie’s father has lost all his 
money, and she thmks she will have to leave 
college! Now the question is, Aren’t any of us 
bright enough to think of any way she can earn 
some money and stay ?’’ 

There were cries of sympathy and distress all 
| around the room, and Elsie, with tears flowing 


of half a mile reappears with added force and | again, and Mary and Mabel and Edith and Alice 


volume. The creek is a favorite fishing-ground 
with the colored people in the surrounding 
country. 

The fish are particularly numerous in the swift | 
current just before the stream plunges under- | 
ground. An exchange records an escape of | 
two fishermen from a horrible death at that 
point so extraordinary as to seem almost mirac- 
ulous: 

“Recently a party of twelve negroes were 
fishing in the creek, when two of them, losing 
their balance on the slippery bank, fell into the 
water, and were whirled into the underground 
stream by the swift current. 

“Their horrified companions tried to rescue | 
them, but in vain, for almost instantly they were 
swept out of sight. The party rushed to the 
lower end of the land, where the creek reap- 
pears. 

“Searcely had they reached the place when 
both negroes shot out into sight. They were 
still alive, and were seen to be feebly struggling 
in the rapid stream. 

“A dozen men plunged into the water and 
brought them to shore, where, after much rub- 
bing and work on the part of their friends, they 





and Kitty and Gertrude all besieging her with 
questions and commiseration, began to feel some 
consolation for her troubles in the importance 
they brought her. 

“Tt isn’t as if I could do anything great and 
glorious to help things out at home,” she said at 
length. “If I could, I wouldn’t mind leaving 
college so much; but Grace is at home, and 
mamma is going to send our old Ellen away,— 
and she’s been with us ever since I can remember, 
—and mamma and Grace are going to get on 
alone. So I’m not really needed. Mamma and 
papa hate dreadfully to take me out of college 
when I’m so nearly through, but mamma says 
they don’t feel as if they could spare the money 
for my expenses this year, though. it does seem 
to me that my leaving now only postpones the 
time when I could help myself and so help them 
—unless I could get a school now, which is 
unlikely; and my tuition paid through the first 
half, too!” 

“*No tuition will be refunded after a student 





has actually entered college,’” said Gertrude | 


Miller gloomily, quoting from the catalogue. 





| born genius in all that kind of thing? 


| 
| 
| 


in abject despair before a three-cornered 
tear. Try again, somebody. My spirits 
are sinking every minute, and what I’m 
really thinking of is the exact location of 
my trunk key.” 

“Well, is there anything you can do, 
Elsie?” persisted Mabel, undauntedly. 
“Because —”’ 

“That isn’t the way to begin,” exclaimed 
Kitty, with sudden inspiration. ‘‘Let’s take 
all the occupations we can possibly think 
of in alphabetical order, and see which 
one she fits. Of course there is something 
she can do, Mabel. Don’t be so discourag- 
ing. A stands for architect—at least it did 
on my blocks. Elsie, can you build?” 

“I did decide to be a carpenter once 
when I was a little girl,” said Elsie, rathe: 
forlornly, “and I made a chicken-coop, but 
it wouldn’t hold chickens, and I gave it up. 
Try B.” 

“B,” meditated Kitty. “B stands for—” 
“Boating,” “Banking,” came one or two 
faint voices. 

“Begging,” added Elsie, ironically, 
shaking her head at each. And Kitty, 
though she saw her plan, which had seemed 
so feasible a moment ago, in danger of 
ignominious failure, went courageously on. 
“C,” she announced, persuasively. ‘What 
begins with C, girls?’ 

“Carpentering, just disposed of,’ 
answered Elsie, promptly, “china painting, 
candles, castors, curry, clerking, cycling, 
personal conducting, chicken-raising. Any- 
thing else, girls? Pass on, Kitty. I can’t 
make or do any of those.” 

“Dancing,” suggested Alice Tyrrell, 
hopefully. ‘You could teach that, Elsie, 
couldn’t you ?” 

“Certainly,” returned Elsie, “if I knew 
of anybody that wanted to learn; but as 
all the girls know as much about it as I do, 
if not more, and as there are two classes for 
children in town, I’m afraid the field is full.” 

“My mind won’t work alphabetically,” said 
Edith Caldwell. “TI haven’t thought of anything 
but singing and sweeping and teaching and 
tinkering and painting and tutoring and weaving 
and fruit-raising, and other things at the tail end 
of the alphabet. I move we proceed to miscella- 
neous suggestions.” 

“What geese we all are,” broke in Mary 
Maynard, eagerly. “Doesn’t B stand for boiling 
and brewing and baking, and C for cooking and 
candy and catering and cake and cookies anil 
chocolate, and don’t we all know that Elsie is a 
Aren't 
her spreads always more magnificent than any- 
body’s else, and doesn’t she always make every- 
thing herself, and does anything eatable or 
drinkable ever dare to fail under her magic touch ? 
And isn’t she an authority on all such? Hear 
how the subject inspires me, girls! Elsie, be 
the college caterer, do! I’m sure there are plenty 
of spreads all through the year that the girls 
would be glad to be relieved of if the city caterers 
weren't so expensive.” 

“Glorious!” “Just the thing!” “Bravo!” 
from everybody at once. “How lucky you room 
alone, Elsie!” added Kitty. ‘You can mess all 
you like with nobody to smell, taste, touch, see 
or hear.” \ 

“Or weigh,” added Mary, mischievously. 
“You know Professor Sears claims that for the 
sixth sense.” 

“T should think Mrs. Banks might let you use 
her summer kitchen and gas stove,” said Mabel. 
“That would be independent and convenient and 
economical and generally millennial.” 

Elsie still looked doubtful. “Do you really 


**Kach student will provide herself with four think I could make anything at it?” she said, 


sheets,two pairs of pillow-cases, six towels, one | hesitatingly. 


“T know I ean do all those things. 
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It’s my one gift; but there doesn’t seem to be 
the usual ‘long-felt want.’ ”’ 

“Oh yes, there is,” said Mary, positively. “I’m 
chairman of the refreshment committee for the 
freshman spread, and every single girl on that 
committee has privately groaned to me that she 
didn’t see how she could find a minute to give it. 
I'll eall that committee together to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I’m sure it will be the greatest relief in 
the world to put the whole thing into your hands 
if you will take it. 

“Tt happens just right, too,” Mary hurried on, 
“for we can make this your début, Elsie dear, 
and I prophesy that orders will pour in upon 
you. Frances Cox has a little ‘At Home’ the 
week after for those friends of hers that came 
this year, and you know she has loads of money 
and hates to work. And then there’s the senior 
reception to the sophomores, and by and by the 
freshman reception to the classes that have 
entertained them, and any number of little ones 
coming along all the time. And think of com- 
mencement! Oh yes,my dear! Your fortune is 
made. “The path of glory leads’—no, that isn’t 
what I mean —’’ 


“*Victory calls you; on, be ready!’”’ quoted 


Mabel. 

“Yes, that’s it. Anyway, you’ll go down to 
fame along with the boys and girls that have 
tutored and sewn and mended and sawed them- 
selves through college. I see myself telling the 
tale of your prowess to my grandchildren, and 
adding, with humble pride, ‘I knew her!’” 

“Five minutes to three, girls,” announced 
Kitty. “Just time to get to our three o’clock 
classes. Good-by, Elsie. I’ve got to scramble a | 
lot of things together for my science report. | 








Howard, who gave me my first catering outside 
of the class work, has been talking to me, and 
says I have a special gift for this sort of thing 
and I ought to cultivate it, and the small voice 
within me says she is right. My mind always 
misgave me about teaching, and I do feel myself 
absolute mistress of ‘vittles,’ as Ellen says. 
Only it seemed so common I never thought of it 
before as my talent. 

“But I am going to throw conventionality to 
the winds, and follow Mrs. Howard’s advice. I 
have been taking special work in the chemistry | 
of food this semester, and I am going to work | 
|}and study by myself all summer and take a 
course in one of the city cooking-schools, and 
next year I am to set sail for myself as caterer 
and decorator! Mrs. Howard has always lived 
in the city, and has a great many friends there, 
and says she knows there is an opening all ready 
for me. 

“Of course I can come out here, too, and I 
shall hope to keep my patrons here. So there’s 
my long-dreamed-of career cut and dried! Now 
wish me luck before we say good-by, and be 
sure to remember me when you are preparing 
for your weddings and wakes!” 
| Suecess came none too quickly nor too easily, 
| but it came. And perhaps the best success lay 
| not in the career itself, but in the lesson it taught | 
| her that if she couldn’t do a thing in one way | 
| She could in another; that a special talent is too | 
| precious a sign of the niche we are meant to fill 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“She’s named them both 


alike.” 

“Both alike?” 

Ambrose sank in weak 
collapse into one of the 


kitchen chairs. “Both alike. 
Elihu Primble and Elihu 
Primble — both of them, 
Sary. I feel beat out, I de- 
clare, thinking what folks’ll 
say.” 

“For the land sakes! For 
the—land—sakes !’’ 

Sarah Collins stirred the 
gruel with jerky, perturbed 
strokes. Splashes of it ran 
over, sizzling, and filled the 
little low room with a 
parched odor. In the other 
room one of the babies 
cried. 

“T should think he would 
cry, poor little lamb!” Sarah 
said. “Hearing himself 
named so no living soul 
could tell him apart! It 
just isn’t Christian! For the land sakes!” 

The tiny wail gathered strength, and was 
presently reénforced by another, insistent and 
sharp. 

“EJihu Primble’s erying—both of him,” Sarah 
muttered. She took up the pan of gruel and 
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| to be lightly disregarded; and that, in good old 
| Herbert's words: 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


ISABELLA M. ANDREWS. 


By-by, girls. We'll all cerebrate unconsciously | 


on this great matter, and bring it through with | 
flying colors.” 

Elsie lay awake nights planning the freshman | 
spread. It was a great success, though quite as 
simple as the college spreads usually were; but 
it was full of novelties and surprises, for Elsie 
was a born genius, as Mary had said. And the 
dainty courses succeeded each other like clock- 
work, while the entertainers were fresh and 
unwearied for the real task of getting acquainted 
with the “new girls.” 

Elsie had furnished everything, had gone early 


or 


The Elihu Primbles. 


LIHU Primble; there’s always been an 
Elihu Primble since there’s 
been a Primble. It goes 
clear back. I guess I’m 
not going to break the 
line!” 

“But, Althy, there’s two | 
of them,”” Ambrose Collins | 


| 


E 








and made the necessary arrangements in the 
private home that had been kindly offered for the | 
evening, had instructed the house servants, and 

privately posted one or two friends in her secret | 
how to keep the ball rolling, and was herself in 
the kitchen with her hand on the pulse of the | 
party, although the party knew it not. Then | 
Chairman Mary, full of unselfish enthusiasm, 
told the girls all about it while they were con- 
gratulating her on her success, and Elsie’s début 
could not have been more auspicious. 

She had asked five dollars for her services over | 
and above the cost of her materials, and she paid 
her rent and coal bills with more real satisfaction 
than she had ever felt before in her life. Then, 
to her surprise and delight,—for she had been | 
incredulous,—orders began to come. Many of | 
them were small, for very few of the college girls 
were rich; but every little helped, and her father 
and mother, sympathizing with her brave efforts 
to help herself, managed to pay her tuition for 
the second half year. 

Then one of the professors’ wives engaged her 
help for a series of afternoon receptions, and one 
or two others did the same, for Elsie had been a 
great favorite, and the girls generously trumpeted 
her fame in season and out of season. By and 
by she found herself the fashion, and was as 
busy and happy and important as could be. 

She began to enlarge her scale of work, 
arranged decorations and souvenirs, hired extra 
dishes, and in short troubled the hostess for 
nothing but the number of her guests. Mrs. 
Banks gave her the use of her summer kitchen 
and gas stove, as Mabel had suggested, and 
shared Elsie’s prosperity, for she made delicious 
cake, and through Elsie’s influence received many 
an order for it. And when Elsie engaged her 
little girl to run on errands and assist her gener- 
ally, the good woman’s joy over the addition to 
her scanty income was complete. 

After commencement was over and the books 
were balanced, Elsie found that she had paid for 
her board, books, the dreaded “sundries,” and a 


reminded her. | 

“Then there'll be two} 
Elihu Primbles.” 

“Why, Althy! Why, that | 
wouldn’t do! What would | 
folks say?” 

“They’d say what they | 
had a mind to, I guess, and | 
you and I will do what) 
we're a mind to.” 

Ambrose coughed uneas- | 
ily. That was the way he | 
had been doing as he was | 
“a mind to” since Althea | 
Primble’s feet and his 
joined paths. His mild face looked bewildered. 

“But, Althy,” he objected, unwontedly insist- | 
ent, “I never heard of such a thing since I was | 
born, as giving two babies names just exactly 
alike!” 

His sigh had renunciation in it. ‘There had | 
been Ambrose Collinses clear back, too. Althea | 
Collins turned her head on the pillow and looked 
down at the double bundle on her arm. She| 
parted the soft wrappings and lovingly displayed | 
the two little puckered faces. Ambrose leaned 
across her to look at them. His big forefinger | 
chucked them gently under their tiny rose-leaf | 
chins. 

“Bless their little hearts!” the mother purred 
over them. “They aren’t going, either of them, 
to be left out. One’s got just as good a right as 
the other one has to be named Elihu Primble. I 
guess mother won’t treat one of them better’n 
the other. There, there—no, she won’t!”’ 

Ambrose tiptoed clumsily out. His sister 
Sarah was making gruel over the kitchen stove, 
and he went up to her. | 

“T guess Althy isn’t quite right in her head, 
Sary,” he said. “I guess I’d better go after the 
doctor.” 

“For the land sakes, Ambrose! I'll go right 
in. Is she wandering?” 

“No, no, she isn’t wandering, exactly, but 





AUNT SARAH. 





few clothes, and had needed to ask for very little 

help from home, Her class standing was not so | 
high as it would otherwise have been, 
but she had gained ten pounds in 


she’s named the babies, Sary.” 
“Ambrose Collins! Is that all? Of course 








weight, beside an incalculable amount 
of experience and a “priceless pointer 
on her province,” as she elegantly put 
it, when, the night before they all parted, 
she entertained in her grandest style 
the girls who had taken counsel together 
in the Sparrow’s Nest the October 
before, 

Mary, as the happy originator of the 
plan, sat in the place of honor; and 
when Katie Banks, gorgeous to behold 
!n cap and apron, had brought the coffee 
and finally disappeared, Elsie made her 
maiden speech. 

“I can never thank you enough, 
cirls,” she said. “I couldn’t have done 
t except for your help, both in starting L 
‘t and in supporting it; and now I want 
to tell you what it has led to, which is 





“ AMBROSE COLLINS GAVE UP THE ATTEMPT.” 


went into the other room. Her scant skirts 
flicked her ankles and impeded her progress. 

Althea Collins looked up from the pillows into 
Sarah’s indignant face. Her own was pale and 
firm. The setness of all the Elihu Primbles, 
“clear back,’ showed in the lines about her lips 
and shone, undaunted, in her eyes. 

“T’ve named the babies, Sarah,” she said. “I 
suppose Ambrose has told you what. I’m not 
going to have either of them left out of his rights, 
not if I know it. One’s got just as good right as 
the other one has. It won’t do a might of good 
for you and Ambrose to shake your heads—not 
if you shake them off.” 
Her lifted head sank 
back feebly, and she 
began to ery excitedly. 

Sarah Collins stooped 
over her with big, 
soothing fingers on her 
forehead. “There, 
now, don’t you fret. 1 
guess you could call 
both of them Osawat- 
omie Brown if you’d 
a mind to, or anything 
else outlandish. Am- 
brose and I’ll get used 
to it, I guess. There, 
there, now; you lift 
your head up a little, 
so, and drink down 
this porridge. I’ll 
attend to those babies.’ 

Elihu Primble and Elihu Primble, his brother, 
throve and grew beautifully, in spite of their 
infirmity, as Aunt Sarah called their name. 
They were both of them lusty, strong-limbed 
little fellows, and as much alike as two peas in a 
pod, or two baby milkweeds in a sunny fence- 
corner. 

Althea Collins, their mother, and their school- 
ma’ams, who all day long looked down into their 
small, round faces, could alone tell them apart 
without a distinguishing color or peculiarity of 
dress. Their father, Ambrose Collins, gave up 
the attempt patiently, and “lumped” them, or 
waited for “mother’’ to speak first and give him 
the hint. He was in a continual state of bewil- 
derment that interfered sadly with his comfort 
in his boys, and in some subtle fashion estranged 
him from them. He could never get over the 
idea that people were laughing in their sleeves at 
him aud Althy. It really was doubly unfortu- 
nate,—the joint name,—because of the twin boys’ 
perfect resemblance to each other. 

Elihu’s eyes were blue as a robin’s egg, so 
were Elihu’s. Elihu’s hair was full of kinks 
and waves, so was Elihu’s. Elihu’s round, 
freckled face, at schoolboy age, was placidly 
good-natured and mild, but there, at last, the 
likeness failed; for, presiding over the other 
Elihu’s round, freckly face, lurking in its nooks 
and corners and individualizing freckles, tilted 

nose, apple cheeks and all, was a certain 
atmosphere so rollickingly mischievous, so 
untameably wild that it gave the patient 
schoolma’ams, at least, a hint. 

The boys themselves were loyal to each 
other, and whenever, through inadvertent 
error, the ferule was about to descend upon 
Elihu Primble’s unwavering, calloused little 
palm, another Elihu Primble was sure to 
interfere bravely with a shrill, “Wait a 
minute, teacher ; ’tisn’t him, it’s me!” 

Aunt Sarah waylaid one of the little -fel- 
lows one day on his way to school. 
patted his small, crinkled head with a grim 
attempt at playfulness. Covert exasperation 
lurked in her tone. 

“Which one are you, anyhow, Elihu 
Primble,” she said; “you or the other one?’ 

The little face—it was not the mild one— 
looked puzzled for a breath or two. The 
bare, brown little toes dug shallow ditches 


“MOTHER!” 


nothing more nor less than an entire change of | She’s named them! [ don’t suppose you expected | in Aunt Sarah’s prim pansy-bed. 


my plans for next year and the future. Mrs. | 





to name them, unless you’re wandering yourself !”’ 





“T guess I’m me, Aunt Sary,” the boy said. 








She | 
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“I guess I am, but I'll go 
ask mother; she’ll know.” 

The years that made men 
of the boys went by. Am- 
brose Collins died while they 
were yet lads—died quietly, 
patiently, as he had lived. 
Althea Collins, herself almost 
an old woman, mourned for 
him behind set, firm lips and 
dry eyes, and then devoted 
all her fierce, unacknowl- 
edged love to the son Elihu 
whose face was placidly 
good - humored. She had 
always loved him the better, 
from the time that she held 
both babies on her arm and, 
in determined justice, refused 
to give to him alone the one 
name she coveted for him. 

Althea Primble Collins was 
essentially a just woman. 
Both her sons should be fairly 
treated in name, although 
with all her struggling she 
could not love them both alike. And it was 
better so, perhaps, for the latent wildness and 
restless mischief in the other Elihu’s boyish face 
matured with years, and just on the edge of his 
manhood drove him away from her. The fever 
of unrest was in his blood. 
It had, strangely enough, been in many an 
Elihu Primble’s blood before him. It drove the 
boy with irresistible strength ; it conquered him. 
One foggy summer morning he left the dull, 
stony little farm behind him, and disappeared 
into the world. 
| Thememory of him, after a while, disappeared, 
too, ina fog. It was as if—almost as if—there 
had never been but one Elihu Primble, and that 
| one had plodded quietly about the little farm 
from the beginning, alone. He was very kind to 
| his old mother, and Aunt Sarah said that was 
| “enough goodness for one man, for Althy Collins 
grew setter than ever 
in her old age, and 
the land only knew 
where it would bring 
up to! Poor Althy!” 

It “brought up” in 
the gentle miracle of 
second childhood. She 
“failed,” the neigh- 
bors and Aunt Sarah 
said, “right along, 
gradual,” after Am- 
brose died, although 
the failure did not 
show much at first. 
So slowly, indeed, it 
crept upon her, that 
many years went by 
before Althea Collins 
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UP INTO HIS 


grew into a little child again, and tasted a little 
| child’s untroubled comfort and happiness. 
|'The “setness’” melted away. She had never 
| been so happy in her life before. Elihu Primble, 
| her son, watched over her with tender, unremit- 
ting patience. 

| Aunt Sarah, grown old too, but keen and 
| undauntedly clear-minded, watched over Althy 
| with Elihu, until the day came when she had to 
watch all alone. 
That day was hot—stifling. Out in the hay- 
| fields where Elihu worked, the sunstruck air 
| was full of those rasping, stinging insect noises 
that accompany unwonted heat. The blue 
| heavens were unflecked by clouds, even of a 
handbreadth. The direct, cruel rays of the 
sun burned like coals. There was absolutely no 
relief from them. 

Elihu Primble worked on, ploddingly, until 
the end. Then they carried him across the new- 
cut fields, home. He lived only a few hours. 
His old mother hung over him, erying aloud 
with desolate monotony, weaving her wrinkled 
fingers together and swaying back and forth. A 
| dim half-realization of what it all meant came to 
| her, but her grief was mercifully short, as chil- 
| dren’s griefs are. It settled down, eventually, 
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into a dull, fretful distress. Elihu Primble—the 
other one—took up a paper one day, and read 
that Elihu Primble Collins was dead. It struck 
him with a terrible shock. It seemed like 
reading his own death. 

He folded the newspaper carefully in its 
creases, put it in his pocket and went home. 
The whole of the long journey he spent in living 
over his boyhood with his brother—trudging 
back and forth to school with him, playing over 
again mischievous tricks on him, abusing him, 
defending him, loving him in boy fashion. 

Would the journey ever be done? Would 
his mother be glad to see him again—her prod- 
igal boy? She had never loved him as she had 
Elihu Primble, the dead Elihu Primble; bvt 
now—his man’s heart coveted suddenly the boy’s 
love he had missed. She would surely be glad 
to see him now! Perhaps she had been grieving 
for him all the time. What a wretch he had 
been ! 

There was no one in the kitchen when he got 
home, or in the sitting-room. The familiar old 
chairs hugged the walls stiffly in their old 
places. The clock ticked, ““Which—are—you, 
El-i-hu ?” as it used to do when he listened to it 
at night from their bedroom. He went on to the 
parlor, to the front entry and up-stairs. He 
could find nobody, and at last he went over to 
Aunt Sarah’s. His mother was there, sitting on 
the steps of the porch, making a daisy-chain. 

“Mother !’’ he called out. She looked up from 
her lapful of flowers. How his heart jumped at 
the joy that lighted up her face! She was glad 
to see him again! 

“Mother!” he said, once, twice. 
Mother !”’ 

“Why, Elihu!’ she cried, in tremulous delight. 
“Tt’s you! I knew you’d come back again; 
they needn’t tell me!’’ 

“Yes, I’ve come back again, mother,” he said. 

“Sary said you wouldn’t. She said they had 
buried you, but I knew you’d come!” She 
lowered her voice and looked over her shoulder 
suggestively. 

“She said you were dead, Elihu. I thought 
so, too, at first, but afterward I knew you’d 
come back. I knew you wouldn’t leave me, as 
the other Elihu did. Wasn’t there another? 
Sometimes I forget, but I think there was 
another Elihu Primble that went away and left 
me, Well, it didn’t matter so much, for you 
stayed. It would have broken my heart if you 
had gone, Elihu. I’ve been lonesome waiting 
just this little while; but I knew you’d come! 
I knew you’d come! Sary! Sary! Elihu’s 
come back !”” 

She lifted her voice, shrill and quavering. 
The childish daisy wreath lay unheeded on the 
ground. Her bent old shoulders straightened 
with the lifting off of the load they had borne 
unconsciously. 

“Sary, Sary, where are you? Elihu Primble’s 
come back !” 

Elihu Primble stood rooted to the spot. The 
light in his face faded and grew dull. In his 
heart was a tempest of conflicting emotions— 
pity, love, shame, and overtopping them all, bitter 
disappointment. She was not glad to see him. 
It was the other Elihu Primble—the dead one. 
She was not looking at him with her eager, dim 
old eyes,—poor mother,—she was looking at the 
other Elihu’s face, in his. All the love and 
delight in the seamed, tremulous face was for 
the other one. He was the dead Elihu, himself. 

He stood there with swift, hard thoughts in 
his heart, that softened, though, as swiftly. The 
pity of it appealed to him and overwhelmed his 
selfishness. Years of aimless roaming had not 
altogether suppressed the innate tenderness that 
had lain all the while in his heart, too feeble to 
grow, too lusty to die. Now the little untended, 
neglected seed sprouted suddenly, and out of it 
sprang a quick determination. Elihu Primble 
trembled in the throes of its sudden, miraculous 
growth. 

“Mother,”’ he said, gently, “you finish your 
posy wreath. I'll go find Aunt Sary, myself.’ 

“And get a bite of something, Elihu. You 
tmust be hungry,” she called after him, settling 
back contentedly to her work. 

What Aunt Sarah and Elihu Primble said to 
each other they never told any one. The next 
day Althea Collins went back home with her 
son, and they began together a quiet, eventless 
life that. filled her with contented peace, and 
him, poor fellow, with fierce unrest. The oid 
fever got into his blood after a few of the dull 
months had passed, and he had to struggle 
mightily with it. 

Aunt Sarah found him one day at Elihu 
Primble’s grave. She had seen him striding 
across the fields, and followed with her short, 
uneven steps to comfort him. 

“It’s gnawing at him again, poor deary,” she 
thought. ‘He'll bear it easier with somebody 


“Mother ! 


- along to kind of hold up his hands.” 


He caught the rustle of her starched petti- 
coats over the crisp grass-stalks, and faced about. 

“Why, Aunt Sary!’’ he said. 

“Yes, it’s me, Elihu. I come across to hold 
up your hands.” 

He looked at her for a minute in a puzzled 
way. Then he saw what she meant, and 
stretched out to her his browned, strong hands. 
“They need holding up, Aunt Sary; they need 
it. It’s heavy work keeping them up. Some- 
times I don’t know how long I can do it.” 

Aunt Sarah laid her own knotted, work-lined 
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hands on his big ones, and gently patted them. 
She looked up into his face out of loving old eyes. 
“For the land sakes, Elihu Primble!’’ she cried, 
huskily. “You'll do it till it’s through—till there 
isn’t any need of doing it left?” 

“Yes,” Elihu Primble said, his voice ringing 
clear. “Yes, I will!” He drew himself up 
sturdily. ‘I'll do it till it’s through.” 

“T asked one of you once, when you were little 
boys,” Aunt Sarah said, as they walked away, 
“which one of you it was, and you didn’t know.” 

“T know now,” Elihu Primble answered, with 
a grim little langh. He swept an arm back 
toward the grave with rough eloquence. 

“That’s me, back there, Aunt Sary, dead and 
buried. I’m Elihu Primble—the other one.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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MENDING FAULTS. 
Just one short day in the garden is ours— 
So we eat sweet fruit and we pluck fair flowers ; 
We squander the time atour pleasure’s needs, 
When we ought to be busily pulling weeds. 
Chicago Record. 
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Oratory of the Stump. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 
BY HENRY WATTERSON. 
ASG piece of ready wit, which saved 


Mr. Clay from overwhelming defeat at a | 


critical moment, affords an excellent 
example of the demands made upon the stump 
orator. 

In 1816 Mr. Clay voted for a new compensa- 
tion act of Congress. It aroused a tornado of 
popular wrath. Not even the great Commoner 
could stand against’ this, and he sagaciously 
resolved to try and weather it. Meeting a stanch 
supporter who had turned against him, he said, 
“Jack, you have a good flint-lock, haven’t you ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did it ever flash in the pan?” 

“Once it did, but only once.’’ 

“What did you do with it? Did you throw it 
away?” 

“No, I picked the flint, and tried it again.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Clay, “I 
have only flashed once,— on 
this compensation bill,— and 
are you going to throw me 
away ?” 

“No!” cried the hunter, 
touched in his tenderest part. 
“No, Mr. Clay, I will pick the 
flint and try you again!’ 

When all else failed, a 
simple illustration, drawn from 
every-day life, sufficed to reach 
those brave and hardy fron- 
tiersmen. 

Tom Marshall, like Tom 
Corwin, was a humorist, with 
a turn for eloquent rhodo- 
montade, and a rare dramatic 
talent. He left a great tradition 
behind him. Beginning his ; 
political life a Whig, he turned ( 
Democrat during Mr. Tyler’s 


equal in wit and attainments, and had better 
staying qualities, but he Jacked Marshall's 
dramatic and declamatory genius. Both were 
scholars in a sense; that is, they had read deeply 
the lore of ancient history and poetry, and could 
call to the aid of their oratory all the resources 
of classic learning. But they had not lived in a 
scholarly atmosphere. They lacked literary 
perspective and feeling. 

But they possessed many of the characteristics, 
both intellectual and personal, which, under 
larger and more developing conditions, brought 
the oratory of Mirabeau to its fullest fruition. 
Only fragments of their eloquence remain; but 
in spite of much that is tawdry, inflated and ill- 
constructed, there rings the true note of impas- 
sioned speech, and one cannot resist the draft 
which they still make upon his emotions. 

Of all the great stump speakers, he who held 
best his own and lasted longest was Mr. Critten- 
den, not even excepting Mr. Clay. Of course, 





like Mr. Clay, Mr. Crittenden was much more | 
than a stump speaker; he was a statesman and | 
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New England stock. After he had taken his 
college degree, he studied law, and not being of 
age to secure a license to practise, he went to 
Mississippi, where, continuing his legal studies, 
he obtained employment as a tutor. 

Genius such as his, however, could not be kept 
in obscurity, either by his youth or the lack of 
patronage. Before he was thirty he had served 
in the Mississippi Legislature and been elected 
to Congress, where, at a single bound and by his 
maiden speech, he placed himself in the foremost 
rank of American orators, a position he sustained 
tothe end. He died at Longwood, near Natchez, 
Mississippi, July 1, 1850. 

Not in all the realms of historic romance, with 
Sir Walter and Dumas to furnish the subjects, 
can be found a career at once so br'lliant and 
thrilling. It lacked none of the elements which 
delight us in D’Artagnan, which warm us in 
Quentin Durward. Indeed, Prentiss went far- 
ther in real life toward the goal of human ambition 
than either the Scotchman or the Frenchman 
was able to reach in fiction, for, a very comet, he 


a jurist. But late and early he stood in great | dazzled all men, second to none in the report of 
request as an orator among the people of the | his time. 


South and Southwest. 

Once during a visit of Mr. 
Kentucky, as Mr. Crittenden’s guest, they were 
the recipients of the inevitable barbecue. Mr. 
Webster spoke first, and seeing what was coming, 
Mr. Crittenden tried to make his escape. It 
was to no purpose, however. He was caught by 
his enthusiastic admirers and brought back per- 
force. 

“Boys,” said he, “I am not going to speak. 
After Mr. Webster, it is absurd to ask me. 
Why should you wish me to put up my little 
lights while his great lights still shine upon us? 
Why, there isn’t a stump in five miles round 
that is not already 
worn by my foot- 
prints!” 

In Mr. Crittenden 
were curiously blen- 
ded both the Puritan 
and the Cavalier. <A 
man of deadly cour- 
age, he was a man of 
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administration, and incurred the particular dis- | 


pleasure of Mr. Clay. 

There was a public meeting held at Versailles, 
Mr. Marshall’s home, called to protest against 
his course in Congress, and Mr. Clay was invited 
to address the meeting. From far and near the 
people of all parties came to listen, for it was 
expected that Marshall would reply to Clay, and 
that it would be an oratorical event of the 
spectacular variety. Mr. Clay spoke from the 
court-house steps. Mr. Marshall sat at an 
open window commanding a full view of his 
antagonist. 

Mr. Clay spoke quite two hours without the 
faintest reference to Mr. Marshall. At last, 
when the crowd, quite disappointed of the 
anticipated personal attack, although delighted 
with Mr. Clay’s speech, was beginning to form 
certain conclusions of its own, Mr. Clay—the 
most consummate of actors—paused, raised his 
hand at an angle, and began slowly to move as 
it were in the direction of the window where 
Marshall sat. Everybody knew that something 
was going to happen, and it did, for as the 
uplifted arm, accompanied by flashing eyes and 


a countenance flushed with passion, made a | 
circle, as if to sweep away some object, poor | 
Tom at the window dodged out of sight, like one | Speakers was Seargent S. 


actually stricken. 


When Mr. Clay had ended, there were cries | he was not a product either 


for Marshall, but no Marshall responded. His 
friends went in quest of him. They found him 
under some shade-trees by a great spring two 
miles away. “Why, Mr. Marshall,” cried the 
spokesman, “what is the meaning of this? Are 
you not going to reply to Mr. Clay?” 

“Did you hear Mr. Clay’s speech?” Marshall 
calmly replied. 

“Yes, certainly I did.” 

“Don’t you think it was a good speech ?” 

“Assuredly it was a good speech, a very good 
speech.” 

“Well,” said Marshall, a half-amused twinkle 
in his eye, “what sort of a speech do you think 
he would make if I had gone down there and 
gaffed him a little?” 

Ben Hardin, “Old Ben Hardin,” as he was 
called from an early age, was Tom Marshall’s 


peace; a gentleman 
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of polished manners, he 
could adapt himself to 
the requirements of the 
stump as readily as to 
those of the Senate, 
and was the delight of 
the men in hunting-shirt 
and linsey-woolsey. 

His oldest and dearest 
friend was Francis 
Preston Blair. For a long time they were close 
party friends, but the Clay-Jackson war at length 
separated them. Of this separation, Mr. Blair 
used to tell a graphic story, somewhat at his own 
expense. 

Blair was making a speech, and roundly 
abusing Crittenden. When Crittenden came to 
reply, he made no allusion whatever to Blair, 
merely discussing the political situation, and his 
relation to it, in a strictly impersonal manner. 
A few days thereafter Crittenden entered Blair’s 
office, and advancing with outstretched hand, 
said, in his hearty way, “Well, Preston, how are 
you ?? 

Blair, surprised and embarrassed, stammered 
a few words of salutation, and feeling that some- 
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What are you going to call him?” 
Crittenden, in his bantering 
way, and with a deprecating 
gesture, replied, “I have 
been thinking, Preston, of 
calling him by that name 





which you have been trying 
of late to disfigure.”” 

The king of the stump 
| Prentiss. Oddly enough, 
of the West or South. 
Born in the state of Maine, 
educated at Gorham Acad- 
emy, near Portland, and at 
| Bowdoin College, a scholar 
and a wit, as well as an 


Webster to) 
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thing else was required, continued, “You had a | 
son born at your house yesterday, Crittenden. | within arm’s reach, when, pausing for an instant 
Instantly | as if it were a prearranged part, he exclaimed, 





In our day and in the person of the eloquent, 
beloved and lamented Grady, we have witnessed 
something like it; but Prentiss occupied a larger 
space and held a longer tenure than Grady. 

The effect of his speechin the Mississippi 
contested election case, which introduced him 
to Congress and the country, was as great upon 
his audience as Pinckney’s speech on the Missouri 
Compromise, or Webster’s in reply to Hayne. 
He rose an obseure young man from the wilds 
of the Yazoo and the Big Black. He sat down 
famous. ‘Nobody could equal it,” said Webster, 
as he passed out of the hall of the House of 
Representatives. “I can never forget that 
speech,” remarked Mr. Fillmore, 
many years after; “it was cer- 
tainly the most brilliant that I 
ever heard.” 

None of his contemporaries, 
and they included the most 
eminent men of the century, 
such as Clay and Webster and 
Greeley and Choate, ever spoke of 
Prentiss except in superlatives. 

It is not here intended to tell 
the story of his life. It embraced 
within the compass of two 
decades a fortune made and lost ; 
fame of the first order; personal 
admiration and acclaim unsur- 
passed, almost unequalled; 
personal adventures rivalling 
those of Scott’s and Dumas’s 
men, including two duels, in 
each of which he wounded his 
antagonist ; and a final exit from 
the world amid the profoundest and most univer- 
sal sorrow. 

He had scarce put aside the buoyancy of a youth 
in which unguarded gaiety had been its one short- 
coming, and begun to take life seriously, when the 
dread summons came, as it came to Grady, and 
like Byron and Burns, both of whom he resem- 
bled, he passed away all too soon to reap the solid 
rewards of his genius, albeit no man’s genius was 
ever more thoroughly and abundantly realized by 
his contemporaries. 

Prentiss had no rival on the stump. A single 
dose of his oratory was generally enough for a 
competitor. After such a dose, the once famous 
Governor McNutt retired from the field, and 
although himself no mean antagonist before an 
audience, would never again meet Prentiss in 
debate. 

Mr. Prentiss was in the midst of a powerful 
invective against General Jackson. His audience 
was spellbound by his fervor. He _ himself 
seemed carried away by it. At this moment a 
Democrat, provided with a banner on which was 
inscribed, “Hurrah for Jackson!” came slowly 
down the centre aisle of the crowded court-house, 
where his audience was assembled. 

Prentiss allowed the intruder to come almost 








“Tn short, my countrymen, 
here you have the whole 
sum and substance of the 
Jacksonian platform and 
argument, ‘Hurrah for 
Jackson!’ ” The effect was 
electrical, and the poor 
fellow slunk away, trailing 
his banner after him. 

Once an old Democrat 
was so enraptured by Mr. 
Prentiss’s oratory that 
before he had finished his 
speech he rushed up to 
him, ripping his coat up 
the back as he went, and 
cried out, ‘““They may cal! 
me a turncoat if they 








orator, he set out, a poor 
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having attained the greatest 
second birthday. 


any such power as he did over a popular 
audience. 





distinction, died before he had reached his forty- | 
If contemporaneous reports | gress in 1838, he made a long list of engagements 
are to be trusted, no man of his time exercised | 


Seargent Smith Prentiss was born at Portland, | 
Maine, September 30, 1808, and came of sound | 


Yankee boy, in quest of pa! please, but I won’t be that! 
fame and fortune before he ine . i YY I'll just back out from my 
was out of his teens, and enry Clay coat and vote for you, Mr. 


Prentiss!” 
When Mr. Prentiss was a candidate for Con- 


to speak, which were duly advertised in advance. 
The manager of a circus and menagerie, thinking 
to profit by the crowds the great orator would 
surely draw, arranged his route for concurrent 
dates along the entire line. Of this, however, 
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Prentiss was in total ignorance. The occasion for | and space. The daily newspaper is everywhere. | stretched on the margin of the hoary, lichen-clad | 


of people had assembled. He was in excellent | reporter. The primal forest has become a centre up to the milk-white fall. 


voice and spirit, and had begun with even more) 
than his usual energy. His hearers listened with | 
marked attention and approval, and he felt! 
entirely sure of his footing 
and the result, when, after 
he had spoken about an 
hour, he noticed that on 
the outskirts of the audi- 
ence men were looking 
over their shoulders at 
some distant, but distract- 
ing, object. Gradually the 
disturbance increased. 
Numbers left their seats. 
Perplexed and much 
annoyed, he concluded that 
in some way he must be 
growing dull, and resolved 
to bring his speech to an 
end, when he looked in the 
popular direction, and 





of population. The lonely prairie is a wilder- 
ness only of church-spires and smoke-stacks. | 
The stump was long ago uprooted to make | 
room for a lamp-post. The | 
stump orator is a memory, | 
the campaign barbecue a 
tradition; and in lieu of 
these we have the town 
hall and the auditorium for 
public speakers who are 
not able to address a hun- 
dredth part of the voters, | 
while the torchlight pro- 
cession and the pyrotechnic 
display serve for those who 
need some visible manifes- 
tation of party enthusiasm. 
It is in these modern 
times the report of the 
speech, not the speech itself, 
that really tells; although 











there, to his horror, he 
saw, coming over the hill, 
the elephant, clad in his 
scarlet trappings and ori- 
ental splendor, surmounted by a howdah occupied | 
by the band, and followed by a long line of 
caparisoned riders, wagons and cages. 

Prentiss realized the meaning of the competi- | 
tion, and the force of it; but being unused to | 
defeat in any form, he determined not to be | 
outdone and driven off by the cireus. He 
continued to speak, increasing his impassioned | 
appeals. But to little purpose; only a few well- | 
mannered persons remained, obviously through | 
their polite consideration. At last, seeing that | 
all his efforts were futile, he made the best of a 
bad bargain, and said: “Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, I yield to superior force. 1 am beaten. Yet 
I have the satisfaction and consolation of know- 
ing that it is not by my competitor. I will never 
give way to any two-legged beast that lives, but 
I surrender to the elephant.” 

He had, however, his opportunity a little later. 
It was clear that, since they had the same rights 
of public transit as himself, and had arranged to 
follow in his wake, he must come to some under- 
standing with the show people. So he arranged 
to divide time, as it were, with the caravan, he 
to speak so long under the circus tent, then to 
give way to the horses and the clown. The 
plan worked to a nicety. Between him and the 
show, great audiences were everywhere assem- 
bled beneath the great awning. 

At Holly Springs, where the joint agreement 
first went into effect, a cage from the menagerie | 
was converted into a rostrum. Soon after he. 
began to speak he heard a low, angry sound, | 
resembling a growl, and learned that the hyena 
was his nearest auditor. There were large 
auger-holes in the top of the box for the 
admission of air. Observing this, he worked 
himself and his audience to a high pitch 
of excitement over the corruptions of the Van 
Buren administration and the villainy of the 
Democrats in general, and at the pivotal and 
critical point he slipped the stick on which he 
habitually leaned down into the cage, and gave 
the hyena a dig. 

The brute, surprised and enraged, gave forth 
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in the delivery of the speech 
a different style of oratory— 
simple, colloquial, instruct- 
ive, attended by no vain- 
glorious displays of person or voice, nor tricks of 
delivery, at least none that are obvious—has 
become the rule among the most accepted public 
speakers. 

To talk to five thousand people with the 
earnest, unaffected ease with which one might 
talk to four or five persons is the art which now 
distinguishes the orator, who, whatever else he 
is or may be, must not be sensational or theatric 
if he would impress himself seriously upon the 
popular thought. 

A good illustration in the form of an anecdote 
will always command the attention of the public, 
but it must be brief and to the purpose, must be 
used sparingly, and must not be delivered as if 
the speaker were a play-actor. 

The orator, too, must be thoroughly prepared ; 
he must have his case well in hand and at his 
fingers’ ends, so to say; he must be ready to 
meet all comers with facts, to answer all ques- 
tions with truth; fortified at every point like a 
skilled fencer with a skilled fencer. 

His spoken matter must stand as his published 
matter, and be able to bear the sharpest scrutiny. 
In the end, and at his best, he is no such man as 
was his predecessor, the stump speaker, who 
was a law unto himself, who had his own 
constituency, who impressed himself upon the 
imagination of his hearers, and who, broadly 
and largely, influenced results. 
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The Great Striped Skin. 


N the spring of 1897, when I | 
left New York with the| 
Russian engineer, Mr. Boris | 
Michaeloff, who had engaged | 

me and four other young | 

“Techs” for the survey of | 

the Trans-Siberian Railway, 

I had no idea that 1 was 

going to the country of the 

most powerful of all beasts of prey, but when I 











of the pool seemed no more than three or four 
feet in depth. 
presently I noticed large fish lying almost 
motionless, as if brooding on their spawning- 
beds—fish of five or six pounds each. At first I 
thought them carp, but soon I concluded that 
they were a large variety of river trout. Earlier 
in the season I might have supposed them 
salmon, since the Shilka is a tributary of the 
Amur, which flows into the Northern Pacific 
Ocean. 

About twenty of these fine fish were lying so 
that with hook and line I might easily have 
dropped bait before their noses, and I was 
thinking to shoot one of the largest with my 
carbine, when a throaty scream from a fellow- 
sportsman —a fish-hawk, perched on a large, 
leafless tree across the pool—caused me to look 
in that direction. A minute later the hawk 
took wing, and with two or three claps of his 
powerful pinions came sailing across the pool 
and circled overhead, one round, red eye turned 
downward. 

I thought him about to plunge down for a fish, 
but soon perceived that his attention was fixed on 
some object in the thicket, either on me or 





on some object near me, something on the brink 
of the very crag where I lay. “He has seen me,” 
I thought, ‘and resents my intrusion on his fish 
preserve ;”’ and I was on the point of rising up 
to punish his incivility with a shot, when I heard 
a slight, stealthy crackle in the thick brush a few 
yards away. 

I cast my eyes warily around. The boughs of 
the low evergreens were moving slightly, as a 
very great snake or a creeping man might move 
them. Still lying low, I brought my carbine 
into position and cocked it. Although I could see 
nothing alarming save the curiously moving 
boughs, my impression was that some large 
creature was coming slowly forward, and its 
stealthy movements were unlike those of a 
bear. 

Whatever it was, it seemed to be on my track,— 


a ferocious, unearthly noise. Waving his other | come home I will bring with me a most con- hunting me,—and I was much startled, although 
hand above him and gesticulating in mock horror, | vincing skin, for which I have already refused | I lay quiet and held myself ready to fire the 


Prentiss cried, “Behold, my countrymen! The 


four hundred dollars. Brought up a reader of | 


instant I caught sight of its head. But I quickly 


very wild beasts are shocked by the baseness of | the Youth’s Companion, as I was, I think it | perceived that the rippling movement of the 


the times and the party in power! 
this noble fellow below me is scandalized! Hear | 
his yell of patriotic indignation and shame!” | 

Those were flush times in the Southern and 
Southwestern States. It was something to bea 
member of Congress, and the best powers of the 
best men were called into political action. The 
field of partisan discussion was as fertile as | 
virgin soil could make it. They were building | 
a nation, these men, and they knew it. Earnest | 
and sincere, courageous and upright, unflagging | 
and agile, they brought to the struggle of party | 
forces an individuality which is wanting in| 
these days of the railway carriage, the town | 
hall and the daily journal. 

The corrupt use of money was unknown in 
public life. A saddle-horse and a pair of saddle- 
bags, or a horse and buggy, perhaps a new suit 
of clothes, was the sole outfit required by the 
richest controversial knight errant. No door 
was closed to the wandering campaign minstrel. 
Often two competitors travelled together by day, 
and slept in the same bed at night, coming out of | 
the canvass lifelong friends. Personal friction | 
was the exception, not the rule. 

There was a certain standard of honor among 
rivals for office which was observed by them, 
and, indeed, demanded by public opinion. Human 
nature was, of course, the same then as now, but 
under different conditions. ‘The emoluments of 
official station were relatively greater. “ 

Large professional incomes were not attainable. 
Living was not so dear. The pay of a congress- 
man was quite as much as the most successful 
lawyer in the outlying districts could hope to | 
earn at the bar. It was nota pecuniary sacrifice, 
therefore, for the best men to give up their calling 
at home to take a post at Washington. 

From a few millions of people, living widely 
apart, we have grown to be nearly a hundred 
inillions of people, closely welded together by 
steel rails, and electric wires annihilating time 





obtained the valuable peltry. 

Throughout October and November, 1897, I | 
was “levelling” in the Yablonoi Mountains, | 
beyond Chita, one of the roughest regions 
through which the line passes, and survey work 
progressed slowly through the thick, tangled | 
brush on the slopes. Before we could use 
instruments it was often necessary to send | 
axemen, convicts, in advance, and frequently we 
could do nothing on the line for a day or two, | 
or even three together. At such idle times I 
commonly went prospecting, for there is a good | 
deal of mineral wealth in this district, which will 
be far more valuable after the completion of the | 
railway. 

On one of these jaunts in November, I climbed | 
the long, low, rocky ridge opposite Mount Kath- 
luan, and descended into the valley beyond it, a 
distance of seven or eight versts from camp, A | 
verst is about two-thirds of a mile. Then I was | 


| in a fine, wild country, wholly uninhabited and 


devoid of heavy forests, though there were) 
scattered birch and larch copses. Pheasants | 
abounded ; with a double-barrelled gun I could 
have shot thirty brace, but 1 had taken only my 
American carbine that day, thinking that I might | 
fall in with bears, and never imagining anything | 
worse to be in the neighborhood. | 

In the valley of a clear, mountain river, a/ 
tributary of the Shilka, the steady roar of falling | 


waters led me half a mile or more to where a| 


Observe how | a sort of duty to send in an account of how I| boughs was not directly approaching me, but 
passing toward a part of the brink of the ledge | 


that was twenty or thirty feet away, and a 
moment later I caught a puzzling gleam of 
yellow, black and white among the less thickly- 
growing bushes near the brow of the ledge. 

The blending of bright color with the deep 
green of the boughs was strangely confusing,— 
there seemed to be so much of it! I could not 
make out the shape of the animal, for its head 
was held low to the ground and it was stealing 
forward; what I saw was a long streak of 
mottled color, more like a big snake than a 
quadruped. 

But the animal emerged on the bare brink of 


| the rocks, and then, indeed, I saw plainly enough 


that the creature was an enormous Mongolian 
tiger, which, with its tail slowly swaying back in 
the brush, looked, actually, to be twenty feet 
long! 

My alarm was simply sickening. Certain 
authentic accounts of the size and ferocity of the 
Mongolian tiger came into my mind with awful 
suddenness. I knew that these monsters had 


| been occasionally seen in Siberia, but had never 


dreamed that any were left there. But there 
was one before me,—one large enough to eat a 
man at a meal,—one so close to me that I 
dared not stir, or even move the muzzle of my 


gun! 


My former fear recurred,—that the tiger had 


scented me and was crawling forward on my 


cataract of twenty-five or thirty feet pours over | track, but as it emerged into full view I perceived 


a break of the strata into an opalescent pool | that its eyes were not on me. 


which shoals out on pebble bars less than a} 


Half crouching, 
it crept, catlike, to the extreme verge of the 


hundred yards below. On the south side, where | ledge and peered intently downward at the pool. 


I approached, the pool is walled in by abrupt, 
smooth ledges of granite ten or twelve feet in | 





Before I could even conjecture what attracted its 


attention, it drew itself still farther forward, 


It lay over yellow gravel, and | 


height, and such a tangle of evergreen shrubbery | curving its neck over the brink and drawing its 
grows on its brink that I could not get near | feet beneath its body. For a moment or two 
enough to look down into the pool until I had | its black-tipped tail whipped the boughs, then 
crawled under the boughs. There I lay, out-| suddenly it leaped down with a splash. 





~~ 
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With intense relief at heart, I peeped over 
his opening speech arrived, and a great concourse No spot is sufficiently remote to escape the | rock, looking down on the foam-fiecked pool and and saw the tiger in the water, grabbing with 


| lightning-like motions of its head and paws. 
Directly below the rock where I lay, the water | 


Then, with a gleaming, struggling fish in its 
mouth, it bounded through the shallow water on 
the gravel around the foot of the pool. Never 
shall I see a more beautiful spectacle than that 
of this magnificent beast of prey as it .went at 
long leaps through the water in the afternoon 
sunshine, while over it the hawk circled and 
swooped with whistling screams, as if with some 
intent to snatch the fish. 

Crossing the shallows, the tiger bounded up 
the rocky bank, its claws scratching audibly on 
the rounded boulders, and ran for forty or fifty 
yards to the leafless oak on which the hawk had 
been perched. There it stopped and crouched to 
eat the fish. 

From where I lay, the tiger was in full view, 
and distant about four hundred feet. My courage 
had revived considerably, now that the pool and 
the steep rock lay between us, and I considered 
whether it would do to risk a shot. My carbine 
was a good one, and at that range one long 
forty-five-caliber slug might be expected to kill 
or disable almost any creature smaller than a 
rhinoceros. Yet such terror had been struck 
into me by the brute’s sudden appearance that I 
felt much inclined to steal away. But I dared 
not. Ten to one it would detect some sign of 





** THE GREAT YELLOW AND BLACK 
BRUTE REARED.’’ 


my moving and follow my tracks. To shoot it 
seemed the only way of saving my life. 

While I was thus meditating, the tiger suddenly 
rose to its feet and stalked down to the pool again. 
It desired more fish. For a time it scanned the 
water, then entering the shallows, it began to 
cross over, walking somewhat gingerly, as if 
disliking to wet itself again, or else unwilling to 
disturb the pool. 

It occurred to me instantly that its purpose 
was to cross to the ledges and repeat its former 
tactics of springing down on the fish. Fresh 
alarm took possession of me. If I lay there, the 
tiger might come upon me. 

Clearly, I had better take the initiative and 
shoot the beast, if possible, while still down on 
the gravel. The distance was not more than fifty 
yards, perhaps less. 

I rested my carbine along the smooth surface 
of the ledge and fired, just as the animal was at 
the deepest place on the shoals. Its head was 
turned up-stream as I fired, and the bullet, as 
appeared afterward, passed through its right 
nostril, smashed its lower jaw, slipped underneath 
the skin of the neck and penetrated its chest. 

With a howl which blent strangely with the 
steady roar of the cataract, the great yellow and 
black brute reared, all glistening with water, and 
fell over backward, splashing and leaping wildly. 
Then getting into deeper water below the bar, it 
rolled over with the current, wallowing, now up, 
now down, till, coming to a half-submerged rock, 
it struggled to climb out on it and clung there, 
with awful gurgling outcries. 

I fired again, sending a second bullet clear 
through its body, when it leaped clear of the 
rock and went rolling over in the stream for 
twenty or thirty yards, stranding finally against 
a rick of driftwood near the right bank of the 
river. 

Elated at the success of my marksmanship, I 
made my way down the bank and found the 
tiger dead. By dint of hard tugging, I drew 
the body ashore. 

There I left it while the afternoon sun was 
waning, and made for camp with a speed that 
came partly of my impression that tigers generally 
travel in pairs. If there was another about the 
place I was willing to leave it alone, in case it 
should not hunt me. 

But next morning two Cossack rodmen went 
back with me to the ccene of my “kill,” and 
with their assistance I drew the dead tiger 
completely out of the water and removed the 
skin. 

As subsequently cured, it measures an inch 
over eight feet in length, not including the tail, 
and has an average breadth of about five feet and 
a half. 

But the splendid, rich tints of the thick fur 
and hair will have to be seen to be appre- 
ciated properly. Owing to climatic influences, the 
pelage, or furry hair, is much thicker and heavier 
than that of the Bengal tiger. G. D. N. 
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Current Topics. 


You would have to go twenty times as 
far to find cases of horse cruelty to-day as you 
would ten years ago, asserts the president of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
May we go farther and find less. 

The Spanish and American Peace Com- 
missioners are at work in Paris, striving to settle 
the issues of the war. ‘They will no doubt 
succeed. Suppose the same commissioners had 
been appointed six months ago to settle all points 
of dispute between the two countries, had been 


worked with similar earnestness. In that case 
would there have been a war? 

The suggestion has been made to the Post- 
Office Department that the device to be placed 
upon the two-cent postage-stamp be the national 
flag instead of the portrait of Washington. The 
department replied to the author of the suggestion 
that it will be carefully considered. Something 
is to be said on both sides of the proposition, but 
it may be remarked that a postage-stamp flag 
would certainly be better than the caricature of 
the flag impressed by the defacing stamp used in 
many post-offices. 


The heir to the throne of Belgium, 
recently travelling through our Western States 
in a private car, said to his host: “Last year I 
was the guest of the tsar. When I took my 
walk it was between two lines of soldiers, who, 
I feared, might shoot me by mistake. It was 
not so pleasant as this, and the eating was not 
so good.”” Having thus disposed of the greatest 
of democracies and the greatest of absolute 
monarchies, he made a second comparison: 
“When you come to my country you will send 
me your card? What can I do? You can see 
all my country in a day.” 

Young Wilhelmina of the Netherlands is 
every inch a queen, and a true daughter of Eve 
to boot. When one of the ladies of her court 
recently urged upon her the eligibility of a 
certain prince for the place of royal consort, she 
replied : 

“Tf you think him so very fine, why don’t you 
marry him yourself? You area widow. When 
I take a husband, he is to be my subject for one 
or two hours during the day; that is, while I am 
engaged with my ministers. For the rest of the 
time he is to be my lord and master. If he 
cannot play both parts, I don’t want him.” 

Beatrice herself in “Much Ado” could not 
have been more imperious. 

Eminent physicians and philanthropists 
have organized in Great Britain “The National 
Crusade Against Consumption Society,” which 
aims to tell people how to prevent consumption 
and also to offer sufferers an inexpensive ‘‘climate 
eure’”’ in England itself. Small detached cottages 
will be built in the sunshiny southern counties, 
and consumptives, though guarded from drafts 
and dampness, will practically live in the open 
air, night and day, the year round. The results 
will repay the effort, undoubtedly; and such a 
movement must help a great many people who 
never come in actual contact with its agencies of 
aid. It will tend to suppress the hopeless old 
notion that consumption is always inherited and 
can never be cured. 


Every calling brings its own responsibility, 
and the fact that faithful men do their full duty 
in an emergency as a matter of business, makes 
their action none the less heroic. 

Professor Nasse, a well-known Berlin scientist, 
with a friend and two guides, all roped together, 
was crossing a snow-bridge in the Alps a few 
weeks ago, when the professor and one guide fell 
into a crevasse, and hung there half an hour. 
To relieve the intolerable strain, the leading 
guide cut the rope above him and disappeared 
into the depths. The others were then able to 
pull Nasse up, but he was dead. The guide 
who so willingly offered his own life was after- 
ward found unhurt. “TI had to try to save him,” 
he said, simply; “that is all.” There is some- 
thing more—a loyalty to duty; and it is that 
which makes life worth living. 

The latest report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
brings down the statistics to June 30, 1897. At 
that date there were enrolled in public institutions, 
or schools and colleges of all grades supported by 
taxation, 14,742,077 pupils; in private and paro- 
chial institutions 1,513,016 more; a grand total 
of 16, 255, 093. There was a slight falling off in 
the patronage of private schools, probably caused 
by the “hard times.” 

Since 1870 the enrolment in public schools has 
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THE YOUTH’S 


nearly doubled; there has been increasing 
liberality of expenditure along all lines, with a 
steadily advancing standard of instruction, 
administration and humanization of discipline. 

Of normal schools for the training of teachers, 
| the states support 165, and 200 others are main- 
| tained by tuition fees or donations. More than 
| three-fourths of the school population is found 
| outside of large cities and towns; but the shorter 
{school year is partly compensated by rural 
industrial opportunities. Of course the statistics 
represent all degrees of excellence and defect; 
but the movement is upward and the outlook 


hopeful. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


It is the season when the light of dreams 
Around the year in golden glory lies. 
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Empress Eugenie. 


HERE are at least a dozen claimants for 
European thrones who have never enjoyed 
the rights of sovereignty. 


r , Don Carlos asserts that, as the last of the | 
invested with the same power as now, and had Bourbons, he is heir to the thrones of Spain and | 


| France. ' The Due d’Orléans considers himself 
| King of France, and there is a Bonapartist 
/claimant also. The Duke of Cumberland is 
| known as King of Hanover, and the Princess 
Louis of Bavaria is sometimes saluted as the 
last of the Stuarts, and the rightful heiress to 
the English throne. 
a pretender to the throne of Portugal. 
are six other wandering heirs to lost European 
crowns. 

These claimants have never been in possession 


Eugénie is dying in exile, after seeing the pomp 
and glory of empire pass away from her. 

She is now in her seventy-third year, and 
resides at Farnborough in one of the southern 
counties of England. She is rich, and owns a 
country-house and estate which cost her about 
a quarter of a million dollars. She lives quietly, 
and entertains few people who are not relatives. 
The most distinguished among her guests during 
recent years have been the German Emperor 
and Queen Victoria’s daughter, Princess Henry 
of Battenberg. 

The empress was once famous for her beauty 
and the elegance of her manners. She is now 
aged and feeble, a victim to rheumatism, with a 
deeply-lined face, a bent figure and sunken eyes. 
Yet even in her old age there are traces of that 
stately grace and dignity of carriage which once 
enabled her to set the fashions for an empire and 
the world. 

Forty-five years have passed since her marriage 
with Napoleon III. in Paris, with splendid 
pomp. For seventeen years she was the greatest 
lady on the Continent. For twenty-eight years 
she has been an exile in England, making occa- 
sional journeys to Spain, and passing through 
Paris a few times. Her longest pilgrimage was 
to Zululand, in South Africa, where her only 
son was killed in the English service. 

The empress’s misfortunes have been borne 
with English fortitude and pluck. She has lived 
in retirement, and made no complaint because 
the fortunes of empire have gone heavily against 
her; but simple and unaffected as is her life, she 
has not lost the gesture of command nor her 
Spanish elegance of manner. 
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New Elements. 


HIS has been a great year for the chemists. 
At the recent meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation the president, Sir William Crookes, 
announced the discovery by himself of a new 
element which he names monium. He creates 
the word from the Greek monos, alone, and 
intends it to signify that the lines of its spectrum 
stand in a group by themselves. 

Sir William applies to his new element and the 
others which have been separated from what are 
known as the rare earths, the picturesque term, 
“asteroids of the terrestrial family.” The phrase 
is a happy one, for the elements are found in 
the most minute quantities only, and are even 
identified as distinct substances by an amount of 
labor, patience and ingenuity which few men are 
capable of bestowing. Sir William says that he 
has given this particular subject his “ceaseless 
attention” for the past eighteen years. 

There is another group of “asteroids” among 
the elements. The first to be discovered was 
argon. The whole scientific world was startled 
three years ago by the announcement of this new 
constituent of the air. Then, a few months 
later, helium, which was discovered by the 
spectroscope in the atmosphere of the sun before 
its actual existence was known, was found in 
one of the rare earths. 

This year the argon of the air has been sub- 
jected to close study, and is found to be compound. 
From argon three new elements have been 
separated, and named krypton, metargon and 
neon. 

Moreover, two French chemists have discovered 
apparently a new element which they call 
polonium, which has the property of throwing 
off rays similar to the Réntgen or X-rays. 
Finally, it has been reported that Italians have 
obtained from volcanic gases a small amount of 
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COMPANION. 


coronium, a substance heretofore found in the 
extreme heights of the solar atmosphere. 

These are all fascinating facts for those who 
appreciate the poetry of science. At present 
they are of no practical value, but simply add to 
our knowledge of the wonders of the universe. 
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PERMANENCE. 


Though much the centuries take and much bestow, 
Most through them all immutable remains. 
F. Espinasse. 
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The Countries on the Pacific. 


ISHOP BERKELEY’S often quoted—and 

often misquoted—line, 

Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
may yet have a fulfilment which neither he, nor 
yet we of this generation, have anticipated. 

What if the course of empire should take its 
way across the Pacific Ocean ? 

It long ago began its journey across the 
American continent, as it had already gone from 
Asia across Europe. Every year sees the control 
of our national affairs pass farther toward the 
Rocky Mountains. 

What are the countries now attracting the 
freshest interest? China and Japan, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Hawaii, in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and the great and growing Australasian 
commonwealth in the Southern Hemisphere. 
All the trading nations of the world are competing 
eagerly for trade advantages or for territorial 
extension in the Pacific. 

It may be many years, even centuries, before 
the interest and the empire of the world shall 
have concentrated on the western shore of the 
Pacific. Yet history will contradict itself if that 
does not occur sooner or later. 

‘Trade with the aborigines, conquest, coloniza- 
tion, national expansion in power and wealth— 
such is and has been the succession of events 
from the time of Czesar’s expeditions to Gaul and 
Britain to the present day. They are proceeding 
in regular order at all the Pacific points we have 
named. 

Our own turn as leaders of the world in com- 
merce, wealth and material—not necessarily 
imperial—power, has not yet come but is coming. 
And it is possible in the dim future that power 
may pass from us, and rest once more upon the 
continent where it originated. 
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Japanese in This Country. 
HERE are five thousand Japanese in the 
city of San Francisco, yet there is no 
Japanese “‘quarter.” Unlike their neigh- 


bors in the Orient, who, coming to an American | 


city, promptly establish a “Chinatown” and try 
to perpetuate their ancient customs, the Japanese 


endeavor to get in touch with Americans, and | 


show themselves glad to exchange old methods 
and opinions for w:ser and better ones. 

The advertising columns of the San Francisco 
dailies tell the whole story. “Japanese honest 
young boy wants position as schoolboy in private 
family,” is a typical announcement. It means 
that the lad wants to go to scheol and work for 
his board. 

Housekeepers who employ Japanese as ser- 
vants say that no matter what their age, they 
invariably stipulate for opportunity to attend the 
public schools. “Geta living and an education,” 
appears to be the motto of the race. 


Happily there seems to be little disposition to | 
hamper the Japanese in their pursuit of either | 


ambition. The fact is, they “Americanize” so 
readily that it is difficult to think of them as an 
alien race. 

They pay us a high compliment when they 
come to us to learn the ways of civilization, and 
it will be both right and politic to treat them 
generously. Considerate kindness will open to 
us, in the East, doors of opportunity that no other 
government will ever be able to shut. 
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Our Latest Battle-Ship. 


7s grandfathers heard the round world 
ring even as it rings to-day with the 

_ Victories of American sailors in American 
ships. It is clear that the men have not degen- 
erated. As for the ships—the least of the 
cruisers with which Dewey made wreckage of 
Spain’s fleet could easily sink all the navies the 
world had afloat when John Paul Jones exulted 
on the seas. And, just as easily, our newly 
launched Illinois could batter to bits all Dewey’s 
vessels, or could, with fair prospect of triumph, 
fight any two of the most powerful battle-ships 
with which Sampson and Schley immortalized 
the name of Santiago. 

At fourteen miles’ distance the thirteen-inch 
guns of the IJilinois can effectively bombard a 
eity. At any range that will bring her combined 
batteries into action, she can throw more steel 
than any other battleship now afloat. For 
defence she will be proportionately strong by her 
superior armor. And her powers can be utilized 
very widely, because she will be not only a 
first-rate sea-ship, but by her comparatively 
shallow draft can enter many harbors that are 
inaccessible to big battle-ships in general. 

Americans love peace. More than any other 
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people we long to see the coming of the day 
when troublesome international questions wil] 
be settled only by legal encounters and not by 
brute force. Meantime it seems judicious to 
guard against possible assault by constructing 
such necessary agents of defence as the Illinois, 
which is but one of five ships now approaching 
completion. 
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Prohibition in Canada. 


HE vote in the Dominion of Canada, Sep- 
tember 29th, on the question of prohibition, 
was not a “referendum.” That term applies 

only where a specific measure, already acted on 
by the representatives of the people, is submitted 
to the popular vote for approval. 

In Canada, the question submitted was this: 
“Are you in favor of the passing of an act 
prohibiting the importation, manufacture or sal 
of spirits, wine, ale, beer, cider and all other 
alcoholic liquors for use as beverages ?’’ 

This was the most comprehensive form possi- 
ble, and it was anticipated that the specific 
mention of cider would diminish the affirmative 
vote among farmers; but the country districts 
voted generally for prohibition, notwithstanding. 

Every province except Quebec was carried for 
prohibition. The adverse majority in that proy- 
ince was so heavy that it went far to offset the 
vote in the other provinces, and left the majority 
for prohibition in the whole vote disappointingly 
small, as compared with the hopes of the leaders 
in the campaign. 

About one-half of the voters who vote at 
parliamentary elections voted on the question. 
It is doubtful whether so small a majority as was 
given, about eighteen thousand, on so light a 
vote, will be interpreted by the government as a 
popular mandate for a prohibitory law. 
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Boys of Long Ago. 


HE London Academy gives a translation of 
one of the documents which compose the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, just issued by the 
authorities of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
It is a genuine letter from a boy to his father over 
sixteen hundred years ago. 
Theon, to his father, Theon, greeting. 

That was a fine thing in you not to take me with 
you to the city! If you won’t take me with you 
another time Alexandria, I won’t write you a 
letter or say good-by to you; and if you go to 
Alexandria I won’t take your hand or ever greet 
you again. That is what will happen if you won't 
take me. 

After dwelling longer on the alarming conse- 
quences to his own heaith if he is left behind 
again he relaxes, and confesses: 





It was good in you to send me presents on the 
day you sailed. Send me a lyre, I implore you. 
If you don’t, I won’t eat, I won’t drink! So there 
| now! 
| In all ages of the world boys have been boys. 
| On an Etruscan tomb ip the museum at Rome two 
| warriors are sculptured, preparing for combat, 
while a mischievous little lad, peeping from behind 

a corner, is tickling the calves of one of them 
| With along straw. The figures were carved before 
| Christ came into the world ; but the scampish lad’s 
| face and trick might be those of any American 

boy to-day. 

| The most pathetic proof that both children and 
parents were the same in every age is found on a 
| tomb in the Catacombs of St. Agnes near Rome. 
| The traveller, carrying a dimly burning candle, 
follows his guides through the moldy underground 
passages lined with human remains laid there to 
rest centuries ago. In one passage is the door of 
a tomb, carved with unusval care, and on it is a 
name and the words: 

“O dearest son that ever mother had!” 

That ery from a breaking heart comes down 
through the ages, and makes the whole world kin. 
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Nicknamed. 


HERE are no more perfect household servants 
than the Chinese—respectful, quiet, capable 
and blessed with perfect memories, so that it 

is never necessary to repeat instructions once 
given. But the Chinese are a nation with a lively 
sense of fun, and the demure “China boy”? who 
waits at table so deftly and swiftly cannot always 
forego his little joke at the expense of those he 
serves—at least, when he thinks he will not be 
found out. 

Christina Ritchie, in a recent article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, tells of a dinner party, given 
by Americans resident in China, where there 
chanced to be present one guest who was col- 
pletely master of the language of the country. 

He soon discovered that the native waiters, in 
directing each other whom to serve, were speak- 
ing of their employers by nicknames, far from 
respectful, such as were suggested by their 
personal appearance. 

Each guest, as is the custom in China, had 
brought his own servant with him. After tle 
waiters had retired and the gentlemen were enjoy- 
ing their coffee, the man who had understood the 
talk of the servants entertained the company by 
telling them what he had heard. There was much 
laughter over his revelations ; but a young Scotch- 
man present observed that his nickname was not 
mentioned among the others, and determined to 
find out what it might be from his own “boy” 
after they reached home. 

“When he got him into the room he locked the 
door, stood with his back to it, and told the badly 
seared servant he would not let him out until he 
confessed. By dint of coaxing and threats he 
finally induced the frightened Chinaman to blurt 
out that it was ‘Codfish Mouth!’ 

“The entire appropriateness of the nickname 
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overcame him, and he shouted with laughter, 
making the fitness still more apparent. 

“One of the funniest parts of the affair was, 
afterward, to watch the faces of his friends when 
he told them the story, which he did many times 
and often. Their sense of politeness would make 
them struggle bravely not to laugh; but when, 
having reached the climax, he bestowed upon 
them the full comprehensiveness of his smile, it 
was absolutely impossible not to join in the hearty 
laughter which he always led with contagious | 
good humor.” | 

After all, it is better to have too much of a) 
necessary feature than too little. Popular belief | 
has long assigned great noses to great men, and 
large ears to generous ones. Wide mouths belong 
scarcely less to good-humored men, and it was | 
but agreeably characteristic that Mr. Codfish- | 
Mouth should appreciate his rather startling | 
nickname, instead of being angry at it. | 
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| 
| 
THE “ ART-ROOM.” | 


There is a class of persons who seek credit for 
wisdom by repeating, as if original, what they 
have recently read or heard. For perfect success 
in this attempt, it is important that the rehearsal | 
be accurate. 

Those who are careless are in danger of making 
themselves ridiculous. 

This is well illustrated by the following incident, 
which occurred in Pompeii, and is vouched for by | 
the traveller who witnessed it: | 

A party of perhaps thirty English ladies and 
gentlemen, under the care of a “personal con- 
ductor,” were entering one of the famous old 
houses which modern excavation has brought to 
light. 

As the foremost of the party entered the pillared | 
remains of the ancient hall, graced by one or two 
faded frescos, the guide began his regular dis- 
course by saying, “This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
the atrium”’—speaking the word, of course, with 
the Continental pronunciation. He had got no 
further before a young man, somewhat over- 
dressed, perhaps, noticing that one of the young 
ladies in the rear of the party had not heard the 
guide, seized the opportunity to impress her with 
his antiquarian knowledge by remarking, with a 
wave of his hand toward the frescos, “This is 
the art-room, my dear.” 

“My dear” politely bit a littie smile in two, and 
thanked him. 


Se - 


CONCLUSIVE. 


Col. Alexander Gardner, in his volume entitled 
“soldier and Traveller,” says that, during a stay 
in Asia, he was once suspected of being a Russian 
spy. 

This was an accusation of great consequence, 
as Russians were very unpopular at the time ; but 
the traveller was prostrate with fever, and almost 
indifferent as to what might befall him. 

Application was made to the Khan of Khiva, 
and in a great state of anxiety as to the traveller’s 
identity, he deputed thr®e learned men, who had 
travelled over half the world, to examine him. 
This was the abstruse and terrific examination 
with which they were satisfied: 

“What are you?” asked they. 

“An American,” was the answer. 

Still they were suspicious; and one man, a very | 
enlightened scholar, offered, as a crowning test, | 
this deep and conclusive geographical question: 

“Could you go by land from America to Eng- 
land?” 

“No,” was the prompt reply, and the questioner, | 
as much delighted at his own superior learning as 
at the traveller’s integrity, declared that he was | 
convinced. This was an American, indeed. 
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BOUND TO WIN. 


The late Lord Glenelg was fond of telling the 
following story of Mr. Labouchere, father of the 
first Lord Taunton, as illustrative of the enterprise 
necessary to the success of the poor but clever 
young man: | 

As a young man Labouchere was employed in 
the great mercantile house of Hope. When it 
came time to marry, having discreetly made his 
own choice of the lady, he applied to Sir Francis 
Baring for leave to pay his addresses to his 
daughter. Sir Francis demurred, as Labouchere, 
though a rising young man, had no fortune. 

“But if Hope takes me into partnership?” said 
Labouchere. 

“Oh yes, if Hope takes you into partnership.” | 

Labouchere then went to Hope, and intimated 
his wish for this arrangement. Hope in his turn 
demurred. 

“But if I marry Baring’s daughter?” said 
Labouchere. 

“Oh, if you marry Baring’s daughter —” 

This was enough for Labouchere. He concluded 
his wooing by marrying Baring’s daughter, where- 
upon he became a partner in Hope’s. 
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IDENTIFIED. 


Not long ago a man who gave his name as Jack | 
Wilson was arrested in St. Louis charged with 
petty larceny. When the chief of police saw him 
and heard him talk, he perceived at once that he | 
was probably no ordinary criminal, and ordered 
him to be measured by the Bertillon system. This 
was done, and at its completion the prisoner’s | 
average was found to be 1146. | 

Then the books were searched, and it was found | 
that of all the criminals whose measurements | 
had been taken and recorded only one bore this 
average. That was Patrick Crowe, a man wanted 
for many serious crimes. The prisoner was con- 
fronted with the evidence, and on being questioned, | 
admitted that he was the man. 

Under any other system of identification, says 
the Globe-Democrat in reporting the case, he | 
would almost certainly have escaped detection. 





| sickle, and went to the wheat-field, while Mrs. 
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| for in “the day’s work” of life. 


| the road, without saddle or bridle. 
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Now a dozen states, more or less, will contest for | 
the privilege of trying him, one of them, at least, | 
on a charge of murder. 








A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 


The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 

can Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 

panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, | 

“Early Daisies’”’ and ‘‘Among the Wheat.” | 

Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 

these pictures preserve the softest tones, 

as well as the most brilliant shades, of the | 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. | 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent | 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. 
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Perry Mason & Company. 





HIS NEW CLOTHES. 


The “Biography of Charles Carleton Coffin” 
Says that when the news of Stark’s victory at 
Bennington came to Boscawen, New Hampshire, 
where the Coffins lived, the call was for every 
able-bodied man to “turn out,” in order to defeat 
Burgoyne. Every man went, including Carleton’s 
two grandfathers, Captain Peter Coffin and Eliph- 
alet Kilbour. The women and children were left 
to gather in the crops; for although the wheat 
was ripe for the sickle, not a man or boy was by 
to cut it. 


With her month-old baby in her arms, Mrs. 
Peter Coffin mounted the horse, leaving her other 
children in charge of the eldest, who was but 
seven years old. She made her way six miles 
through the woods, and forded Black Water River 
to the log cabin of Enoch Little, in the present 
town of Webster. Here were several sons, though 
the two eldest had gone to Bennington. 

Little Enoch, fourteen years old, could be spared 
to reap the ripened grain; but he was without 
shoes, coat or hat, and his tow-cloth trousers were 
out at the knee. 

“Enoch could go and help you,” said Mrs. Little, 
“but he has no coat.” 

“T can make him a coat,” retiirned Mrs. Coffin. 

The boy sprang on the horse behind her, and the | 
three rode back to the farm. Enoch took the 


Coffin began making his coat. She had no cloth; 
but she took a meal-bag, and cut a hole in the 
bottom, for the boy’s head, and two other holes 
for his arms. She cut off the legs from a pair of 
her stockings, and sewed them on for sleeves. 
The garment was done. Then she went into 
the wheat-field, laid her baby in the shade of a 
tree, and bound up the cut grain into sheaves. 


READY FOR DUTY. 


J. W. Seherer, in his “Daily Life During the 
Indian Mutiny,” says that when the rains fell, 
bringing with them fever and cholera, the horrors 
of the campaign were, of course, redoubled. 
When the outbreak came, some men, holding 
isolated positions until the last moment of safety, 
were compelled to flee through almost incredible 


difficulties and dangers. 
One man, Mowbray Thomson, when interro- 
“ undergone 


gated about the hardships he had 
e of them with the utmost simplicity, as i 
were ordinary circumstances, to be looked 

“Some years after a Loudon banker 
me at dinner, began talking about Th 
asked me if I had met him. I told him that 
had seen him every day, for a year or two. 

“*Well,’ said he, ‘I met him once in London, 
and I shall never forget an answer he made to a 
question of mine.’ 

“*What was the question?’ 

“T asked him, ‘When 
your countrymen, and the whole terrible Ley | was 
over, what on earth was the first thing you did?’ 

“<Did!’ cried he. I went and reported 
myself as present and ready for duty!’” 





sitting next 
omson, an 


BORROWING A HORSE. 


In his interesting book, ‘The Lawyers of Maine,” 
Willis relates an anecdote of Judge George 
Thatcher, who was noted for his humor. | 


Solicitor Davis and Judge Thatcher, when boys, | 
were neighbors in Barnstable and Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts. The day after the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the militia of these towns set off for 
Boston. The boys accompanied the soldiers, 
Davis acting as fifer. few miles out from 
Barnstable, an order came directing the military 
to return home. 

In their retreat, Thatcher and Davis, tired of 
their march, mounted an old horse they met on 
After riding 
some miles they dismounted, and abandoned their 
steed in the highway. 

Many — after Davis, as solicitor-general, was 
a oy ing a horse-thief before Judge Thatcher 
n the county of Kennebec, Maine. In the course 
of the trial, the judge leaned over the bench, and 
said, in an undertone, to the solicitor : : 
“Davy, this reminds me of the horse you and I 
stole in’ Barnstable.” 


you got once more among | 


COMPANION. 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 


” 
“SUCCESS. 

SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND. Under the per- 
sonal management of capenenes court reporter and 
business stenographer. Instruction by mail, Success 

uaranteed to capable students. Paying positions. 

rial lesson FREE. For full information address, 
UCCESS, 58 Pine Street, New York. 


Amateur 
Photographers. 
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is the special price for 
our 


“Bo-Peep B” 
Folding Camera 
fitted with Bausch and Lomb DOUBLE Valve Unicum | 
Shutter and improved rapid rectilinear lens. The most 
perfect Camera ever offered at anything like the price. 
We Make Everything in the Photographic Line, | 
Catalogue sent free if you mention Zhe Companion. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N.Y. 
Works and Executive Office: CRESSKILL, N. J. 


SPECIAL $2.75. 


Examination Free. Send to 
us, mentioning Powth’s Com- 
Benton. SEND NO MONEY. 
tate your height and weight, 
number of inches ¢ 

ly at Bust and Neck, wheth 
er Black or Blue is wanted, 
and we will send you this 
Cape by express C.0.D. 


USEFUL and 
ACCEPTABLE 
GIFTS at any time. 


The “H. & M.” Combination 
Pincushion, Thimble and Spool 
Holder attaches to your table, 
lap-board or sewing machine. 
Handsomely nickel-plated. Price 
by mail 25c. Booklet free. Agents 
wanted. Huebel & Manger, 
293 Graham 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 











Patented. 





“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,'s 





The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 












Traje-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 





Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
, sub- 
. You 
can examine and try it 
on at your nearest ex- 
press office, and if 
found exactly as 
represented and the 
best value you ever 
saw or heard of, anid 
far cheaper than 
any other house 
can offer, pay the 
express agent OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE, $2.75, 
and express charges. 
THIS CAPE is ,the very 
= latest style 

for Fall and Winter, 

made of Black or Blue all-wool genuine Cla Beaver 
Cloth, 28 inches long, very full sweep, 12-inch upper cape 
and large storm collar, beautifully edged with fine Black 
Baltic Seal Fur, trimmed with one row wide and two rows 
narrow Mohair braid. This garment is fine tailoranade 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 








Many Young 
Housewives 


know how 
much may be 















throughout and equal to capes that sell at more than | accom- 
our price. rite for our Catal of ished 
everything in women’s and children’s wear. Address, plis eC 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY, Chicago. | in the 
- | any of 
making 
home 
attract- Qa 
ive 
| : 
with a 
trifling 
expend- 
iture 
for 


NEAL’S ENAMELS 


with which to enamel woodwork, or articles of willow, 
earthen or metal ware in exquisite tints or colors that 
will harmonize with draperies, upholstery or other 
furnishings. Dust and dirt do not adhere to the hard 
lustrous surface they impart, and any inexperienced 
person can apply them successfully over painted, var- 
nished or unpainted surfaces. 

Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel resists hot gnd 

cold water, steam and moisture. Is just the 

thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot-baths, sinks,etc. 


OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ with 
color samples, telling how and what to use 


it for, will be SENT FREE, 
Address Detroit, 
Dep't B, Mich. 





C. IN STAMPS will secure our popu- 
lar game,“ House- keeping,’’ showing 
household articles that may be enameled to advantage. 


THE FAMOUS 


Queen Quality Shoe 


For Women. Price $3.00. 


In presenting “Queen Quality” 





One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 















we have placed before the 
Women of America a shoe 
of exceptional value for $3.00. 


Highest Quality 
Of Material and Workmanship. 


Made in thirty styles suitable 
for street, home 
outing 

For retaining their shape 
and fitting where others fail, 
they have no equal. 


dress, or 


Style 
522. 


Often imitated. 
Best Cookers. 


Never equalled. 
Strongest Heaters. 


TRADE- 
MARK ON 





EVERY PAIR. Last Longest. Use Least Fuel. 
Foerderer'’s Vici Kid Made only by 
used exclusively. The Michigan Stove Company 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
in the world. 
Sold Every where. 


If your dealer hasn't them send for Free Cata- 
logue and where to buy them. 
THOS. G. PLANT CO., Makers, 

Boston, Mass. 





























For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. . . 





Fast Black Linings-Wil/not Gock 


Dress Linings «< Dress Foundations 


Look for Name on Selwedge. 








Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAW Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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NGRecessionaly}/ 


Great poems, hymns and songs have often had strange 
histories. Some of them were clearly sudden outbursts 
of patriotic enthusiasm, as “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the 
“Marseillaise.” In almost every case the author did 
not, at the time, think much of what he had accom- 
plished. 

Of late two continents have joined in gratitude to 
Mrs. Rudyard Kipling for rescuing her husband's 
“Recessional” hymn from the waste-basket, where he 
is said to have thrown it. The waste-basket story will 
live as long as the poem; and the poem will probably | 
be said and sung when the Queen’s Jubilee, the event 
which caused its protaetes. is well-nigh forgotten. 
At present a goodly number of possible poets and 
patriots are wooing the muses in the interest of our 
own country. If they do not succeed to their own 
satisfaction, let them read the history of the patriotic 
songs we already possess, and take courage. There is 
no telling when they may produce a poem which the 
country willaccept as “the real thing.” What has been | 
true in the — may be true in the future, and a song | 
little considered by its author may win the world’s 
heart and makes its author’s name immortal. 


God of our fathers, known of old- 
Lord of_our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains aud the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the tire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yooteraay 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
ree ibe and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to rd— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord! 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


— 


Went to the Lowly. 


N interesting anecdote of Dr. Charles | 
H. Hall, one of the most | 
eloquent and useful Epis- | 
copalian clergymen in the | 
Middle States, was told 
‘’ after his death, by a writer | 

in the Congregationalist. 

After his ordination, when most of his class- 
mates had been called to minister to intelligent 
and cultured congregations, Doctor Hall went to 
preach to the ignorant negroes living on one of | 
the sea islands off the coast of North Carolina. | 
Finding that they knew nothing of Christianity, | 
the young man diligently studied the life of 
Jesus, that he might make it real to them. He 
“steeped his mind in the times and life of Christ,” 
that he might bring them close to Him in every 
detail. 

The responsibility of these ignorant, groping 
souls, for whom he was the only teacher, aged 
and sobered him, and drove him to Christ for 
his sole companionship and help. He remained 
eight years on the island, struggling to rise to 
the height of the duty required from him by 
these his degraded brethren. 

At the end of that time, when he was called to 
leading city churches, he influenced the most | 
thoughtful and strongest men and women to a) 
remarkable degree. He “knew Christ;” he had | 
lived with Him in a way that no other man who 
spoke to them had done; he had come close, 
too, to human nature stripped of disguise and 
conventionalities. 

The lessons he had learned in his work of eight 
years with the poor negroes enabled him to help 
every class of men. 

But what if he had despised his work and 
rebelled against it, as so many of us do in our 
blind youth ? 

God has His own ways and messengers. He did | 
not send the centurion to heaven or to the temple | 
to receive the Holy Spirit, but to the unpretentious 
little house of one Simon the tanner. 
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An Indian Child’s Prayer. 


Miss Mary P. Lord, a teacher on the Sioux 
Reservation, North Dakota, relates this touching 
little scene of wigwam life: 

The infant daughter of One Bull lay in her 
father’s arms, sick unto death. The face of the | 
stoical Indian gave no sign, but the tender grief 
of a parent was as keen in his breast as in the | 
heart of a white man. 

A little daughter a few years older stood by, 
looking pitifully at the sick baby. Presently she 
said: 

“Papa, little sister is going to heaven to-night. | 
Let me pray.” 

She knelt at her father’s knee, and prayed in 
her Indian tongue: “Father God, little sister is 
coming to see you to-night. Please open the 
door softly and let her in. Amen:” 

Miss Lord’s little pupil is one example of the 
education that begins with the children to Chris- 
tianize a pagan race. This tiny girl is a grand- 
daughter of the famous Sitting Bull. He was a 
capable warrior and chief, but a ruthless man 
and a savage. Her father, One Bull, is one of 
the so-called “good Indians,” who have felt the 








| and messengers, and strode out of the 


| cab, or whether I had 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


influence of civilization, and the child herself, 
only three removes from barbarism, has declared 
herself a young disciple of the Great Teacher, 
who seeks the highest welfare of men, whether 
civilized or uncivilized, ‘bond or free.” 


~er 


An Admiral’s Wife. 


Pioneers in all lands require a large amount of 
courage, but a Russian lady, whose exploits are 
related in the pages of a French review, was 
surely possessed of an extraordinary share of 
such a spirit. She was the wife of a naval officer 
who had formed the project of discovering the 
mouth of the River Amur, in eastern Siberia, 
and claiming this wild and doubtful district for 
Russia. 


In 1848 he set off without the imperial author- 
ization, so determined was he to carry out his 

urpose. 

ussia his act was recognized by the tsar, and he 
married a brave girl of nineteen. 

Admiral Nevelsky’s choice had been a wise one. 
His young wife accompanied him in all his future 
explorations, riding thirty miles a day on horse- 
back, over the most difficult country, and travel- 
ling the rest of the day ina hammock. They had 
to carry tents, beds, provisions and cooking uten- 
sils, for the inns or yurts were few and filthy, 
and the people thorough savages. 

Their way led them through trackless forests 
and over rivers where bridges were rotten and 
unsafe, and where they must sometimes swim 
across. They went through deep snow, and came 
to places where the roadway was washed out by 
rain; but they reached their destination, and then 
Madame Nevelsky’s genius came into play. 

In the small Russian colony at Petrovska she 
settled down—without furniture, for all she 
brought had been lost in a wreck. She made their 
primitive home without it. 





top, and a similar channel is cut downward behind 
the ice, the rear cut going only about one-third of 
the way down. 

A small excavation is then made under the foot 
of one of the rectangular pillars, and a light blast 
of powder is sufficient to bring down the mass, 
usually in three or four large pieces weighing 
from two to three hundred pounds. 


a mile and a half, without the use of any force 
except its own weight. 

At the lower platform it is unloaded from the 
trolleys into carts, and taken to the railway station 
at Briangon, ten miles distant, where it is oe 
to Paris. The daily cost of the operation of the 
entire plant employing thirty men, is somewhere 
in the neighbor ood of thirty dollars. As the 


| output is nearly a hundred tons of ice a day, the 


He succeeded, and on bis return to} 





The nearest port was | 


a long way off over bad roads, on which dogs or | 


reindeer must be used, The — were dirty 
and utterly savage, and at first opposed the 
Russian strangers; but they persevered. 

Cold, hunger, scrofula, danger from the people 
and the storms, could not daunt Madame Nevelsky. 
The snow often came over the roof. Then the 
husband and wife dug themselves out. Bit by bit 
they won the respect of the natives. They showed 
them hospitality, loathsomely dirty though the 
were, and taught them the principles of religion. 

The men had no notion of agriculture, but 
thought that to touch the ground would rouse the 
anger of the gods, and bring down a swift judgment 
on them. adame Nevelsky taught them how 
to dig and sow, and induced the women to wash 
themselves and their children, She so gained 
the confidence of the poor inhabitants that in he 
husband’s absence she was quite safe. She needed 
no protection, her own character having won her 
friends among the =. 

The admiral’s efforts to gain a footing, and 
make Russian influence powerful in the district, 
were at last successful, and a treaty was drawn 
up in 1857 between Russia and China which recog- 
nized the possession of Russia in the debatable 
districts. 
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Off Guard. 


On the day after the recent robbery of a bag of 
one thousand sovereigns from the Bank of Eng- 
land was announced, says a Companion corre- 
spondent, a depositor at a private banker’s office 
near by expressed his opinion with great emphasis 
while transacting his own business. 

“Such monstrous carelessness 
known!” he declared. 
the counter under the eyes of the bank clerk and 
the messenger. The thief got away with it before 
he was seen by any detective, and before anybody 
knew that anything had been taken. Everybod 
seems to have been asleep except the light-finger 


was never 


robber. 

“Clerk, messenger and detectives ought to be 
sentenced to prison for four months of hard labor. 
It would be a timely warning against the conse- 
quences of criminal carelessness. Everybody in 
a bank ought to have his wits about him and to 
eas? his eyes upon the gold that is in front of 

m ” 


The worthy man grew red in the face as he 
expressed his scorn of careless and sleepy a 
anking 
office with an air of virtuous indignation. Two 
hours afterward he returned with an anxious face. 

“Did I leave my money behind me when I was 
here this morning?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, only. “We found it on 
the side-counter after you had gone.” 

The severe critic, who had wished to punish 
eareless clerks PL condemning them to hard labor 
as convicts, had left behind him a bag containing 
several thousand pounds in securities. 

“T am greatly relieved,” he said, ‘to find it 
here. I could not tell whether I had left it in a 
been robbed in the street.” 

This man had been as confident of his own vigi- 
lance as the chief of the coin delivery service of 
the Bank of a had been a few years before. 
He had boasted that it would be impossible for 
anybody to rob a delivery-wagon which was under 


| his charge. 


The officials decided quietly to put his vigilance 
to the test. One day he was sent with four men 
to a railway station to receive from an incoming 
train a large amount of gold. They carried the 
gold to their delivery-wagon, but while they were 
— it in, a bank detective, cleverly disguised 
n appearance, succeeded in snatching up a bag 
containing a thousand sovereigns, and walking 
away with it under his coat. 

The bag was not missed until the delive 
a arrived at the bank and transferre 
the gold to the vaults. They were utterly dis- 
mayed when the bags were counted, and the 
detective produced the missing one. 

The most careful man sometimes is off his guard, 
and makes a mistake. It is never judicious to be 
boastful, or merciless in judgment. 
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Quarrying a Glacier. 


It took the modern utilitarian mind to conceive 
the idea of turning a glacier into an ice market, 
and quarrying and selling the immense mass at 
so mucha pound. The Alpine glaciers have not, 
until recently, been looked at from a commercial 
point of view, except in so far as they have 
brought tourists to the land. 


During the past year, however, a more practical 
idea has been developed, and the Glacier du 
Casset, near Briangon, is now regularly operated 
as an ice quarry, the’ blocks be ng oul and con- 
veyed over an overhead cableway to a convenient 
ag for shipment by rail to Paris, to be consumed 
in the cafés and hotels of the metropolis. 

This quarrying. for ice is a sample matter, 
according to the LEngineeri Magazine. The 
glacier, when cleared, revealed a vertical front of 
ce twenty or thirty feet in at and about one 
hundred feet in clear width. Vertical grooves six 
eet — and about eight feet apart are cut in 
this wall of ice, extending from the base to the 
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cost is about thirty cents a ton at the lower plat- 
form of the cableway. The cost of conveying to 
Briangon is six franes a ton. 

Thus, making allowance for the waste by melt- 
ing in summer-time, glacier ice can be delivereé 
at the Briangon station at a cost of one dollar 
and eighty cents a ton. The quarry has been in 
successful operation since June of last year. 
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A Night March. 


All night the mounted winds rode by, rode by, 
Calling command to armies far away. 

All night they poses and passed, along the sky, 
Set in pursuit to front the coming day. 

Gaunt morning came at last; and still and white, 
Looked forth from eastward battlements again, 

To see, arrayed and ready for the light, 
The dark tents and the armaments of rain. 

JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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Booby, No. 2. 


Captain N. Mayo Dyer, whose gallant services 
at Manila have advanced his name seven points 
on the list of captains, was not a graduate of 
Annapolis. Prior to the War of the Rebellion he 
was second mate on a whaling vessel, but his 


familiarity with the sea, his resourceful mind, | 


his bravery and his knowledge of men have 
contributed to make him an ideal naval officer. 
There is a story of Captain Dyer’s excellent sea- 


manship—and incidentally, of his bluff, straight- | 


forward manner—in Leslie’s Weekly. 


On a trip made by the Marion from Yokohama 
to San Francisco, her coal supply ran low and the 
voyage was eng by getting up steam for a 
while, and then running the vessel by aid of the 
sails, till it was necessary to use steam again; yet 
in Dyer’s seamanship triumphed and the 
vessel arrived on the date set by her orders. 

It was on this voyage, which required so much 
skill and management, that the captain, one dey, 
on going below, said to the officer who took h 
— on the bridge, “Report to me everything 

hat occurs.” 

It chanced that the officer was not very discrim- 
inating in his ideas of the importance of events, 
and soon after taking his stand a booby, one of 
the laziest birds on the wing, perched upon the 
foreyard-arm. 

The officer contemplated the booby earnestly 
as if it had been an omen of fate, and then calle 
the captain's orderly and said: 

“Go tell the captain there is a booby on the 
foreyard-arm.” 

“Tell the captain what?’ blurted out the old 


marine. 

“Tell Captain Dyer that there is a booby on the 
foreyard,” repeated the punctilious officer. 

Captain Dyer was reading, when his orderly 
presented himself at the cabin door. 

“Well,” he asked, looking up over his spectacles. 

“Mr, —— reports that there is a booby on the 
foreyard.” 

The captain’s face was a study. “A booby on 
the yard-arm, is there? Go back and tell Mr. 
— that I say there is another on the bridge.” 
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Easily Arranged. 


An English traveller in Persia is sure to be 
more or less annoyed by the frequency of local 
custom-houses, and by the petty exactions of the 
officials in charge of them. In the story of his 
journey “From Batum to Baghdad,” Mr. Harris 
tells how he settled a question as to what was 
due from him to the Persian government. 

I had hired a mule to carry our saddle-bags as 
far as Baghdad, using the owner, a wily old Arab, 
as a guide; and these two, mule and man, the 

uards absolutely refused to let pass without my 

wens a perfectly illegal and illogical bak- 
8i 


This I stoutly refused to do; and knowing that 


in the East a show of temper is of no avail, I, 


swallowed my wrath and argued, coolly and 
collectedly, with the soldiers, with the result that 
they confessed they had 


rider were both Arabs, and therefore I could not 
interfere. 

This was all I wanted, and I solved the matter 
ina minute. I put the Arab on my horse, and I 
rode his mule! There was no question about it 
then; the guards, on their own confession, could 
stop neither me nor my horse, and we rode quietly 
on, amidst the laughter of the men at having been 
outwitted, to change our mounts again when we 
were fifty yards past the custom-house. 
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The Horse Knew. 


Many animals seem to be extremely clever 
when it comes to judging of weather signs and 
other natural phenomena. They may be terrified, 
but it is not always with an unreasoning terror. 
Audubon says, in his “Journals :” 


Travelling through the barrens of Kentucky in 
the month of November, I was jogging on one 
afternoon, when I remarked a sudden and strange 
darkness rising from the western horizon. Accus- 
tomed to heavy storms of thunder and rain, I took 
no more notice of it, as I thought the speed of my 
horse might enable me to get under the shelter of 
a roof not far distant. 

had proceeded about a mile when I heard 
what I imagined to be the distant rumbling of a 
violent tornado, on which I spurred my steed, 


wishing to gallop as fast as possible to a place of | 


safety. 

It would not do. The animal knew better than 
I what was forthcoming, and instead of increasing 
his pace, put one foot after the other on the 

round with as much precaution as if he had 

en walking on a sheet of ice. 

I thought he had suddenly foundered, and 
began ta ing to him to soothe him. I was on 
the point of dismounting and leading him, when, 
of a sudden, he fell to — piteously, hun: 
his head, spread out his legs as if to save himse 
from falling, and stood stock-still, continuing to 


groan. 

I believed he was about to die, and would have 
sprung from his back had a minute more elapsed; 
but at that instant all the shrubs and trees began 


The ice is | 
sent down the mountainside, a distance of nearly | 


> no right to touch either | 
me or any animal of mine, but that the mule and | 
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to move from their wg! roots, the ground rose 
| and fell in successive furrows, like the ruffied 
| waters of a lake, and I plainly discovered that 
gta commotion was the result of an earth- 
| quake. 

| Who can tell what sensations I experienced 
when I found myself rocking, with my horse 
moved to and fro like a child in a cradle, expecting 
every moment to see the ground open in an abyss 
that would engulf myself and all around me? 

The fearful convulsion, however, only lasted a 
minute, and the heavens brightened as quickly as 
they had become obscured. My horse brought 
his feet to their natural position, raised his head 
=e off as if loose, and frolicking without 
a rider. 


* 
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Terrifying Crabs. 


Admiral Farragut used to tell an amusing story 
of a fright he once received in his youtnful days 
in the navy. He was on shore in Cuba, and 
mistook the mysterious nocturnal scuttlings and 
scurryings of the huge indigenous land-crabs for 
the movements of a lurking foe, ambushed in the 
tropical undergrowth, and about to surround him 
in overpowering numbers. 

Dawn relieved his fears and explained th 
situation; but the Cuban crabs have not, even 
now, lost their terrifying qualities, as the graphic 
narrative of one of our colored troopers at San- 
tiago bears witness. He describes them as 
resembling the common fiddler-crab, magnified 
to the size of the seat of a big chair. 


“When they walk around at night,” says our 
colored friend, “they sound like a man, and when 
a man is lying wounded and one comes toward 
him, it sounds like a mule. Why, they come right 
in the tents and earry off big chunks of meat 
from our mess. And they’d take a man’s leg if 
a | could, 

“T was wounded, and lying in the hospital tent 
with my leg fixed up, when I heard a scratching 
and ey | and a big thing came creeping up 
out of the dark. I could not move, and made 
up my mind that after escaping the Spaniards, | 
was going to be carried off and chewed up alive. 
It crawled right over me, and a doctor came 
along just in time. He said, nice like, ‘Do you 
need ~ Ege i 

“And I said, ‘Yes, sir, Ido need something. I 
want a six-foot board fence built around me to 
keep sharks and lobsters away!’ It seems so 
queer to have crabs walking around inthe bushes 
as big as balloons!” 
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Naming the Twins. 


A South Carolina parent of dusky hue has added 
to the list of peculiar names two more. They are 
borne by a pair of twins, aged three, whom she 
lately introduced to the members of a white 
family for whom she did washing. 


“Dese yer’s my twins, my las’ younges’ chillun,” 
she said, proudly. 

“What are their names?” inquired one of the 
family, as in duty bound, after a short inspection 
of the two solemn little black faces before her. 

“His name is ’Gustus Simply John Roseberry,” 
said the mother, indicating her small son by a 
slight punch in his fat right cheek. 

“’Gustus is a fancy name,”’ she continued, “and 
Simply was one ob de names I heerd a young lady 
from de Norf mention to a friend ob hers. De 
friend was axin’ what’s de name ob de young man 
she was ’gaged to marry, and she say, ‘Simply 
Frederick, like his father’s.’ And I was all took 
up wid it, and so we named our baby ‘Simply’ for 
de sound, and den ‘John’ kase dat was his father’s 
name. e hope he’ll grow up to fit his fine 
namin’.”’ 

“And the little girl?” said the lady, with a 
smile which she endeavored to keep within 


unds. 

“We named her after the wife ob our new 
minister, what died down in Alabamy ’fore he 
come to us,” said the mother, stroking the little 
woolly head tenderly. “He was allus talking 
about his ‘dear relict,’ the minister was, when he 
fust come. He’s married a woman named Jane 
now, but I kinder keep his fust wife in meer, 
and I named dis child after her; she’s our little 
Relict Roseberry. I couldn’t seem to want to 
put C’lestine or any ob your common names 
alongside ob sech a pretty one as Relict, so we 
jes’ gabe her dat one.” 
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Accustomed to Steering. 


The war with Spain was remarkable, on the 
American side, for the numbers of rich young 
men who entered the service. Most of them, 
perhaps, served in the army, but one, it seems, 
| from a story in the Electrical Review, was on 
| board the Yankee. Another member of the crew 
says: 

We were out at sea, and one of the boys—you 
know him—was doing his trick at the wheel. 
Commander Brownson came up alongside of him, 
and after watching him a few minutes, said, 
“You steer very well, my man.” 

Billy just saliuted—being up on naval etiquette. 

“Been practising since you joined the ship?” 
asked Brownson. - 

“No, sir, I haven't been practising much,” said 





“Well, you handle this ship as if you’d steered 
before,” said Brownson. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Billy, “I have.” 

“Where?” said Brownson. 

“All along the Atlantic coast,” says Billy. 

“What did you steer?” says Brownson. 

“My steam-yacht, sir,” says Billy. 

“How big is she?” says Brownson, after 2 


pause. 
“About a thousand tons, sir,” says Billy. 
| “J—T see,” says Brownson. 
“Thank ’e, sir,” says Billy, saluting. And the 
“old man” went to his stateroom. 
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The Right Shop. 

Owing to good crops and other causes, the 
prosperity of Kansas has been very great during 
the last year or two, and thousands of farmers 
have been enabled to remove the financial encun:- 
brances that rested upon their broad acres. 
| A man in one of the interior counties, having 
| disposed of his crop to good advantage and finding 
| himself possessed of several thousand dollars i) 
| eash, went to the county-seat one day, and while 
| on his way to the court-house stepped into an 
| attorney’s office to obtain a little lega advice. 





| “You're a lawyer, aint you?” he said, address- 
| ing the only occupant of the room. 
| Yes, sir.” answered the other. “What can ! 
do for you?” 

“‘What’s your name?” 

“My name is Derrick.” , 

“You'll do,” rejoined the farmer, nodding his 
head. “I want your help, Mr. Derrick, in liftin 
a mortgage off my farm.” 
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lying or walking on them, and everybody is 
satisfied. Annie WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


course can’t hurt their worn faces and clothes by 


or 


The Story Grandma Told. 








Miss Tabbycat’s Reception. 


The eldest Miss Tabbycat gave an “At Home,” 
With music, and choice recitations 

By Signor Angora (quite lately from Rome), 
Who rendered the “Yow!s of all Nations.” 


The “Squalls Without Words,” sung by Fraulein 
von Manx, 
Were greeted with murmurs of “Charming!” 
While her “Chanson de Alley” elicited thanks 
So loud they were almost alarming. 


There was, too, a sonata, composed by C. Waul, 
Which was classic, and claimed the attention 

For fully an hour; the themes, one and all, 
Were models of feline invention. 


, 


This piece, and the trio, “Beloved Young Mouse,’ 
Were voted the evening’s successes ; 

The latter was purred by three guests of the house, 
Who wore solid tortoise-shell dresses. 


The pleasant refreshments were freely dispensed 
At twelve; there were crumbs of long standing, 

And milk in all possible forms, save condensed, 
Set forth on the cellar-way landing. 


Now little Miss Velvetpaw, pattering home 
In a shower, beneath the umbrella 

Of Signor Angora (quite lately from Rome), 
Said, “Wasn't it nice in that cellar? 


“And wasn’t Miss Tabby the dearest old thing? 
And weren’t those spilt milkings just splendid? 
And didn’t that Manx creature know how to sing? 
Though she looked—well, least said, soonest 
mended!” 


But Fraulein von Manx, treading homeward alone 
With a large book of songs, said (’twas spiteful, 

Of course), “she was ready to gnaw a dry bone, 
And the damp in that cellar was frightful!” 


And the eldest Miss Tabbycat sank on the stair 
Where she'd stood, and reflected with sorrow 
On the mess that her party had made ev’rywhere, 
And the bills that would come on the morrow. 

ELIZABETH L, GOULD. 


Ruth’s Live Dolls. 


Something had to be done! So Ruth’s papa 


and mamma agreed; but what, they didn’t | 


know. 

“Did anybody ever hear of a child with a 
beautiful doll-house so big she can get into it 
herself, not liking to play dolls?” 
exclaimed mamma. 

“With a family of dolls, and 
beds, chairs, dishes, and all sorts 
of gimeracks for them, too!’’ said 
papa. “It is queer! Her little 
friends look at her things with 
envy, and she —” 

“She goes about,” interrupted 
mamma, “saying she wants live 
dolls!’ And yet, when she got the 
big French talking doll she would 
scarcely look at it!’’ 

“She’s a very strange child,” 
sighed papa. “I did think, when 
we had the doll-house built for 
her, with its real doors and win- 
dows, and even a little piazza, she 
would be contented with her dolls. 
It isn’t right for a little girl not to 
like dolls!” 

But at the very time they were 
talking and worrying about their 
little daughter, Ruth’s grandma, 
in the country, was planning to 
give Ruth some live dolls. She 
could seareely wait until Ruth 
was sent away with her nurse 
for a short visit at her favorite 
auntie’s, before appearing on 
the scene with the “live dolls” in a hamper. 

“Dear me! We could have got her those!” 
said mamma, when she saw them. 

“Maybe,” said grandma, “but I don’t believe 
so. These are very remarkable members of the 
family. I’ve trained them myself, specially for 
Ruth. Now we must go to work to settle them 
in the doll-house, and take the unlive dolls out. 
I want the live ones to feel right at home before 
Ruth comes back.” 

When Ruth returned from her visit she was 
very much surprised to see her grandma there. 

“She’s been out playing in your doll-house, 
too,” said papa, his eyes twinkling. The doll- 
house was out in the garden. “You didn’t 
know grandma was so frisky, did you, Ruth?” 

“Have you, grandma?” asked Ruth. She 
couldn’t always believe papa when his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Run out and see,” said grandma. “I thought 
I'd fix the doll-house up a little for you.”’ 

“You needn’t,” replied Ruth. “I don’t seem 
to care much about it any more, because none of 
the dolls are alive, you know.” 

“The witches must have been here, then,” 
laughed grandma. “They were alive the last 
time I saw them.” 

“Why, grandma, what do you mean?” Ruth 
was bewildered. Grandma never told stories, 
and yet this was too much to believe. Live 
dolls!’ Could there be anything so delightful? 





Mollie’s father was a ship-builder, and the 

Ruth ran out, and all the rest followed. ‘There | next day one of the largest ships ever built in his 
on the doll-house piazza were two beautiful cats, | yards was to be launched. The wonderful thing 

|a tortoise-shell, with a blue ribbon around its | about this event, in Mollie’s eyes, was the fact 
neck, and a maltese, with a pink ribbon. that she was to launch in the Ariadne and 

“OQ grandma! grandma! Are these the live | christen the great ship as it plunged into the 

| dolls?” cried Ruth. | water. 
| “Yes, dear.” Grandma was feeling like a| The little girl had seen many a vessel sent 
| child herself now, and she ran out to the) down the long “ways” to take its magnificent 
| doll-house to show it. “See, dear, there are their plunge into the water, but there’s lots of 
beds inside—your doll beds, Ruth. And saucers | difference, so Mollie thought, between seeing a 
for the cats to eat from, up on the shelf. 
| put your dishes away. The cats eat with bibs | 
on, too. I hung the bibs 
up on a nail over the shelf.’ 
| Ruth couldn’t wait. She 
ran around and into the big 
| back door of the doll-house, 
| which had been made ex- 
pressly for her, and which 
|she could just squeeze 
| through. She brought out 
| the dishes and the bibs. 

“T want to see them eat 
with bibs on!” she cried. 
So the saucers were filled 
with milk, and grandma 
| tied on the cats’ tiny bibs. 
| Ruth clapped her hands at 
the sight of her live dolls 

| eating. 

“Why, grandma, my 

dolls’ trunk is in the doll- 
| house!” she ex- 
| claimed, suddenly. 
“I left it in the 
nursery. What is 
it there for?” 

“Tt holds the cats’ 
clothes,” said grand- 
ma, soberly. 

“Do they have 
clothes, grandma ?”’ 

“Just get the 
trunk and I’ll show 
you,” said grandma. 
Together they 


We | thing and “being right into it!” 
“Did you ever launch in a vessel, grandma?” 














she said that even- | 
ing. She was up in 
Grandma Pingree’s | 
room, talking over | 
her coming experi- | 

| 
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; WK ow hy, yes, dear,” | 
¢. ae said grandma. “I launched in a 
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vessel all alone once when I was a 
little girl.” 
““Why-ee, Grandma Pingree!”’ 
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“and the queer thing about it was 
that I didn’t know it until the 
| cats in the little petticoats, shawls and caps that | launching was all over!” 
| grandma had made for them. | Mollie was too much astonished now even to 
“You can do anything with them, Ruth, if you | say ““Why-e-e!”’ 
| are gentle when you handle them,” said grandma. Then grandma went on. “My father built 
| “They take rides in your doll-carriage, too.” | ships down on the banks of the river where we 
| And of course Ruth had to be shown right away | lived. In those days they built vessels in the 
how the live dolls would ride. late fall and winter, and worked at farming in 
“Oh, they are the dearest dolls!’’ she sighed | the summer. When I was seven years old father 
in the midst of the fun. “Grandma, I think | had a vessel ready to launch the first of April. 
you were the witches. You changed my dolls |I used to go down every day and play in the 
into these darling cats.” | cabin in the shavings the carpenters had made. 
“Wouldn’t you like them changed back again ?’’ “The day before the vessel was to launch I 
asked grandma. | was playing in the cabin all alone, the workmen 
“Oh, no, no!” cried Ruth. being employed in the yard outside. An unusu- 
“T thought we could give your dolls away,” | ally big tide came in that day, and father decided 
said mamma. “You will not need them, now | that, as everything was so nearly ready, they 
| you have your live dolls. They are all packed | would beiter take advantage of the tide and 
up, ready to take to the children’s hospital.” | launch at once. So the workmen began to wedge 
Ruth looked up quickly. She seemed ready | up the blocks, forgetting all about me, and pretty 
to cry. | soon the vessel slid gently off into the river. 
“Why, mamma!” she said. “Why—I—I| “Just as the big ropes began to tighten and 
believe I love the other dolls, now I have these | hold it, I went up on deck for something or 
live ones. I couldn’t Jet them all go, mamma! | other, and a more surprised little girl I guess, 
I couldn’t let old Topsy go. I’ve always had | never lived! Father came off in a boat to get 
her. And Bessie, too, and—and all the oldest | me, and he called me ‘cap’n,’ and asked where I | 
ones. I’m fond of them!” she repeated, as if | was ‘bound!’ When we got ashore he said they | 
surprised at herself. ‘“I’d like the hospital | would name the vessel The Elsie, after me.’ 
| children to have all the newest dolls, but not my| “Well,” said Mollie, with conviction in her 
| old ones, please.” | tone, “if I had been having such a good time as 
| So it was settled that way. The old dolls live | that, 1 should want to have known it!” 
|in the doll-house with the live dolls, who of | WEBB DONNELL. 
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Nats to (rack. 


HIDDEN INSTRUMENTS. 


When the chorus and orchestra gathered for 
rehearsal it was found that all the instruments 
had been stolen. Every one began to exclaim at 
once in wild excitement. Try to find the fourteen 
missing instruments in the remarks of the per- 
formers. 

“It is a burning shame!” 
and growled the basso. 

“Poor musicians torob! O evil man!” 
another. 

“I do not believe the man was truly refined,” 
murmured the leading soprano. 

“You will never find the thief, I fear,’ 
the tenor. 

“The wretch will I stab as soon as I catch 
him!” shouted the bandmaster. 

“I'd iike to drown him in the 
Ganges!” answered the accompanist. 

“No, indeed! We'll make the man do lingering 
penance,” protested the chorus girls. 

“Like the prisoner Silvio, lingering and languish- 
ing in dungeons dark,” added 
the sentimental one. 

“I fear you are too violent 
in your anger,” said Signor 
Crispi, a noble Roman singer. 

“That is all humbug, let me 
tell you! I'll call the police!” 
interrupted the practical bari- 
tone. 

“Oh, don’t do that! I have 
brought them all back of my 
own accord. I only meant to 
tease you!” whimpered the 
call-boy. 

“That’s news to make a 
Cuban joyful!” exclaimed the 
chorus. 

“A dollar or a thrashing— 
shall we give him both or 
neither?” asked the comic 
singer. 

But as everybody had found 
his own instrument, nobody 
replied. 


thundered, rumbled 


exclaimed 
sighed 


Danube or 


2. 
MAIDS. 

These ladies are all unmar- 
ried, but each is so perfect in 
her place that we could not 
wish her wed. 

Miss goes to foreign 
lands, 

Or even — at home ; 

Miss carries news abroad, 

Or word from those who 

roam. 








Mis —— belies her name in- 
deed, 
And sports in male attire ; 
Mis —— is full of life and fun, 
= - sometimes plays with 
re, 





Miss strikes wild with 
reckless hand, 
And hits where’er she may; 
Mis zoes calmly on ahead, 
But takes you quite astray. 


Mis puts beans and peas, 

And odds and ends to- 
gether ; 
is lives all along the 











coast, 
With very moisty weather. 
Mis —— cannot name things 
right, 
A spade she names a hoe; 
Mis —— can never do things 
right; 
She’s sure to stub her toe. 
Mis comes to each and all, 
And we must grin and bear 


he 
Mis tells a real untruth; 
» long to rend and tear 
2er. 
Miss is filled with many 
prayers, 
But I have never read them; 














Mis will tell the words 
you said, 
But not the way you said 
them. 
Mis —— is made of many kinds, 
And mixed as she can be; 
Mis —— blows softly o’er the land 
From off the southern sea. 





Mis in Cuba made us wroth, 
And Uncle Samuel stern ; 

Mys —— has many secrets strange 
Vhich we can never learn. 


Mis —— releases guilty ones, 
And puts a saint in fetters; 
Miss —— has very funny ways 


Of mixing up her letters. 


3. 
WHO? 

Born in Europe, died in Asia, buried in Africa. 

Born in Italy, died in Spain, buried in America. 
Born in Spain, died in America, buried in a 
river. 

Born in England, 
Westminster Abbey. 

Born on an island, 
France. 


died in America, buried in 


died on an island, buried in 


Born in England, died in Greece, buried in 
England. 

Born in America, died in Tunis, buried in 
America. 

Born in Scotland, died in Africa, buried in 


Westminster Abbey. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Tom was entitled to 7 cents and Dick to1 
cent: for each of the three ate 2°; apples, Of the 
portion eaten by the uncle, then, Tom had con- 
tributed 2}; apples and Dick 3s of an apple. Tom, 
therefore, having given 7 times as much as Dick, 
should receive 7 times as much money. 2. $14,000. 
3. Twelve, or any multiple of 12. If 12, then each 
boy gave 1 apple to each of the nine, and all had 
3 apples apiece. 

2. Robin, introduction, onset, etiquette, teacher, 
heroine, inertia, tiara, rainbow, bowsprit, ritual, 
algebra, branch. 


3. 1. Reduces, rescued. 2. Singed, signed, de- 


sign. 3. Rues, ruse. 4. Teareth, thereat. 
4.1. Nero. 2. Justice. 3. Warrant. 4. Barley. 
5. Grocer. 6. Damage. 
5. D R 
DEY RED 
DOSES REMIT 
DESPAIREMOVATI 
YEAST DIVER 
sa ¢ TAR 
K L 
RAP MA P 
RIDER METAL 
RADICALATERAL 
CT RECARNR PARED 
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THE EVACUATION OF PUERTO RICO 
proceeding rapidly. San Juan is the port of 
departure, and as the garrisons are withdrawn 
from the interior towns, the American troops 
occupy the abandoned positions. In Cuba the 
commissioners have not yet agreed upon the | 
details of the evacuation, nor fixed a time within | 
which it is to be completed. The eastern part 
of the island will be evacuated first, with 
Manzanillo as the port of debarkation, and | R°fin 
an army of occupation will be sent from this | 
country to take possession of the surrendered 
districts as the Spanish troops leave them. 

Tue BATTLE-Suip “ILLINOIS” was success- 
fully launched at Newport News October 4th, 
The Illinois is a sister ship of the Alabama 
and Wisconsin, which are now in process of 
building. In size, the type is identical with 
the Kearsarge and Kentucky, which were 
launched last summer, but without the super- 
imposed turret, which is the distinguishing 
feature of those vessels. The ships are all 368 
feet long and of 11,525 tons displacement, the 
largest American battle-ships yet built. In gun- 
power, the Jilinois is superior to any vessel in 
the British navy, as she carries four 13-inch and 
fourteen 6-inch guns, as compared with four 
12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns in the largest 
British battle-ship. The probable speed of the 
Illinois is 164% knots. 

A New SENATOR FROM OREGON.—The 
Oregon Legislature, in special session, has elected 
Joseph Simon, Republican, to 
fill the seat in the United States 
Senate which has been vacant 
since the fourth of March, 
1897. Mr. Simon has been for 
four years president of the 
state senate. The long dead- 
lock in the legislature was 
caused by dissensions among 
the Republicans, arising from 
differing views regarding the currency. Mr. 
Simon is an advocate of the gold standard. 

CASUALTIES OF THE WAR.— The War 
Department has prepared a statement of casual- 
ties in the army during the war with Spain, and 
since the cessation of hostilities. Between May 
Ist and September 30th, inclusive, there were | 
280 officers and men killed in battle; 65 died of 
wounds, and 2,565 died of disease. The mortality 
was 2,910 out of a total force of 274,717, or a little 
more than 1 per cent. The Navy Department 
reports that 17 sailors killed and 67 wounded 
constitute the total loss in the navy. 





JOSEPH SIMON. 








AN ULTIMATUM TO TURKEY.—Stimulated 
to new activity by the recent massacres at Candia, 
the four powers, Great Britain, Russia, France 
and Italy, which have coiperated for some time 
in endeavoring to maintain order in Crete, have 
decided that the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from the island is an indispensable condi- 
tion of tranquillity. October 5th they presented 
a collective note to the Turkish government, | 
demanding that the withdrawal be begun within 
two'*weeks at the latest, and be completed before 
November 5th. ‘Turkey has promised to comply. 

THE CONDITION OF AFFATRS IN CHINA is| 
critical. There have been repeated reports 
that the young emperor had 
committed suicide, or had been | 
murdered, but these have been | 
officially denied. Six of the 
emperor’s advisers who recom- 
mended reforms have been put 
to death by order of the dow- | 
ager empress. Reactionary 
EMPEROR OF CHINA. tendencies have shown them- 
selves among the people as well 
as in the palace, and there 
have been outbreaks of mob 
violence at Peking, directed 
against foreigners. Marines 
have been landed to protect the 
British, German and Russian 
embassies, and the cruiser 
Baltimore and the gunboat 
Petrel have been sent from 
Manila to Tien-T sin to guard American interests. 
Tien-Tsin is the nearest point to Peking accessible 
to war-ships. 














DOWAGER EMPRESS. 


INDIAN RISING IN MINNESOTA.—A portion 
of the “Pillager’ tribe of Chippewa Indians 
in northern Minnesota is in revolt. Early in 
October a detachment of regular troops which 
was sent against them was ambushed, and six 
soldiers, including Major M. C. Wilkinson, were 
killed, and several wounded. The Indians were 
afterward dispersed by the troops, and at the 
present writing the danger of a more general 
rising is believed to have been averted. The 
immediate cause of the trouble was an attempt 
to serve a warrant upon a chief named “Bush 
Ear ;” but grievances relating to timber laws, 
and the contemplated remuval of the Indians to 
another district, are connected with it. 












| simple. 


Dr. Hayes or Burrato, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


SUIT, “an'és0: 4. 


Delivered free re any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid wool Cas- 
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A Telegraph Operator s 


work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest Soaitions. We 
teach it quickly and start our 

graduatesin Railroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue. 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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Successors to SIDNEY NOVELTY works. 
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Taught thoroughly and idly. Board and 
Room, Months’ Course, § 85.00. Th yn 4 ced. 
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DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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e free. 
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H. A. PALMER & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STARVING 


in the Midst of Plenty. 


That’s what people with poor digestion are 
doing every day. They have no appetite, or if 
they do have an appetite and eat what they re- 
quire it does them no good, because the stomach 
does not digest it and the fermenting mass of 
food becomes a source of disease, of headache, 








MR. JUDSON A. STANION. 





YOUR FACE, ON A | BUTTON | 


ae ie te pe meg ‘prefer- | 





sleeplessness, languor and the thousand and one | 


symptoms of disordered digestion. Mr. Judson 
A. Stanion, the great church and Sunday-school 


worker and president Christian Endeavor Union, 


St. Louis, Mo., says: 


“T have had to be extremely careful what 1| 


ate. 
hearty dinner I could scarcely keep awake. I 
never have been sick in bed, but have had a great 
deal of inconvenience from indigestion. Since I 
learned of the merits of Stuart’s Tablets I keep 
them in my desk or carry them in my pocket, and 


Many things were indigestible, and after a | 


find that I can eat anything at all without discom- | 


fort. They were recommended to me by a friend 
who is enthusiastic in their praise. I cannot 
afford to be drowsy after lunch, and find these 
tablets just the thing to assist digestion and keep 
all my faculties wide-awake.” Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets promptly relieve and cure all forms 
of indigestion. They have done it in thousands 
of cases and will do it in yours. The reason is 
They digest the food whether the stom- 
ach works or not, and that’s the whole secret. 
At all druggists, 50 cents a box. For book on 
stomach diseases giving valuable advice address, 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, ete, 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1. NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
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Wurlitzer*s-°Ba 


NSTRUMENTS of the voit, 
aie Sam "buys them. Whats 
him will suit you. Trumpets, Drame, 
pope —1. Band and all other instruments 
~ hm can not afford to miss. 


‘at. 128 p. and sample parts 
— and orebastra music, FREE. 


The Rudolph WurlitzerCo.,Mfrs. § 
122 E. 4th St., Cincinnati,O. Estab.1856. 
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Watches, Clocks, Tea 

2 gt yl Sets, of a1 - 
0.00 orders. 
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44 Ib. Best TEA, imported, and 

pd, Illustrated Price-List. 

CAN -» 


THE GREAT AMERI' TEA 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥Y., Box 289. 
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By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


or choose for your work a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain, Mandolin, Guitar, 

olin, Banquet Lemp Tea Set or Re- 
volver ; 50 lbs. for Gold Watch or Din- 





ner Set or Folding Camera; 10 lbs. 
for Lace Curtains, Sold a Ring or 
Crescent Camera; 


8 dD, FREE. 
Write :~e Catalogue. 
W.G.Baker (Dept. Y) 











You can have a fine Nickel 
Watch (a real —_ by selling 
among friends 24 of Carter’s 
jooing Books at 
10c. each. finest house- 
hold bluing made. Girls’ and 
Ladies’ Gold-Plated Small 


‘atch for selling 48 

books; Air Rifle for selling 30 
books. Camera, Knives and 
many other fine premiums. 
Send full address by mail 
and we will forward you the 
& You don’t pay for it until 

ma sell it. h 


Read our 
prize offer mentioned in our Premium List. — 


Our Premiums are first-class and won’t disappoint you. 
KUPONBLOO CO., Dept. 2, 172 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





25 cts. 
post-pate. 
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Grates Chocolate fine and dr 
E meal. Good for Cheese, Bread, 

Easy to use. No lacerate 
hands. Ask your dealer for it or mail 
2% cents. Circular free. Agents Want 


EDGAR MFG. CO., Reading, Mass, 
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nation. You can exaimine it at your express 
office — if found perfectly satisfactory 
and equal to suits sold in pol Sawn for 
$3.50, pay your express 
offer ice. S1,05,ane 
acter in tte pe 
tailed 


seat and 
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express cha ¢ arees. 
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D.PINAUDS 


New Quintessences, 


Violette Reine @& 
and \ Woy 


French Carnation Pink g 


One drop of these new 
exquisite perfumes diffuses 
the fragrance of freshly 
cut flowers. 

FREE SAMPLE 
Bottle sent to any one giving us the 
names and addresses of Druggists or Dry 
Goods Dealers in their vicinity who do 
not have Pinaud’s Perfumes for sale. In- 
quire and if they keep them try a bottle. 





















2000 BICYCLES: 
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Most noted perfumes in the world. 
ED. PINAUD’S TATION 0 









IN. 
46 East 14th St., New York. 


28 Styles from $5.00 to $100.00. 
All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee. 


Send 2c. stamp SUMART PHOTO CO., 
for Catalogue. Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Mention YourTu’s 
| COMPANION and send to 
us and we will send you 
this Violin and Outfit by express, C. UO. D., subject to ex- 
amination. Examine it at your express office and if 
| found exactly as represent -s the most wonderful 
bargain you ever saw or hear y the express agent 
our =—-* less fhe yo cents. or $2.75, and 
express charges. a 8.00 Stradivarius 
» richly colored, highly polished, owerful 
and sweet in ba complete with fine maple bow, one 
extra set of strings, violin case se and one of the 
best instruction books published. rite musi 
instrument and organ and piano ~~ Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Incorp., Chicago, Il. 
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had a reasonable opportunity for oe eae 
Please state your case as ¢ as —_— and our book with 
complete information will be muailed | ree, Addres: 


Dr. W.E. Brown & Son, Nr Adan, Mass 
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Many New GrASseEs.—Many readers may | 


be surprised to learn that large areas of land in 
the Southern States that formerly seemed to be 
unfitted for vegetation have, within the past ten 
years, been covered with an abundance of grasses, 
which now give support to herds of sheep, cattle 


and swine. These grasses have been developed | 
by the Department of Agriculture, which has a} 


grass farm at Knoxville, Tennessee, where more 
than 150 kinds of grasses are being cultivated 
for the benefit of farmers, to whom they have 
been heretofore unknown. Some of these grasses 
come from abroad, but a large number have been 
obtained from the prairies of the West and the 
Rocky Mountain regions. Cattle-raising and 
farming in the South have been greatly advanced 
by this cultivation and introduction of new 
grasses. 


“INDIAN KETTLES.’’—The beautifully 
rounded and smoothed pot-holes which abound 
along the rocky shores of Lake George, and 
which, geologists say, were formed by the boring 
action of hard boulders 
driven round and round in 
water eddies, when the gla- 
ciers that once covered the 
Adirondack region were 
melting away, are called by 
the country people “Indian 
kettles.” “They think,” 
says Mr. Cuyler Reynolds, 
“that the Indians hollowed 
out these holes, which vary 
from a foot to sane feet in diameter and depth, 
to cook soup in. The heat, they assert, was 
produced by dropping red-hot stones into the 
holes. While the Indians did not make the holes, 
it is not impossible that they may occasionally 
have utilized them in the way described.” 





Coat-DustT Frrinc.—Fine dust of coal or 
of flour mixed with air forms an explosive agent 
which has been the cause of many a mine and 
flour-mill disaster. Advantage is taken of this 
property of combustible dust in a new process 
of boiler-firing. The fuel reduced to dust is fed 
by machinery into the furnace in which a fire 
must constantly be maintained. The instant the 
dust falls into the furnace chamber it burns with 
a flash, almost explosively, and the production of 
smoke is absolutely prevented and the firing 
becomes economical as regards consumption of 
fuel. It would seem that it might lead to the 
utilization of the enormous mountains of coal 
slack which cover so many square miles of land 
in the mining districts. 

Non-BURNABLE Woop.—The terrible fate 
of some of the Spanish ships struck by American 
shells has emphasized the need of rendering 
wood out against fire, if it is henceforth to be 
employed in naval vessels. 
Wood that will not burnis, 
of course, equally impor- 
tant in buildings. 
ly an American invention 
for rendering wood non- 
inflammable has been 
tested on a considerable 
seale in England. 
sap is first withdrawn 
from the wvod by evaporation in heated vacuum | 
chambers. Then a fire-proofing solution is forced 
into the pores of the timber under hydraulic 
pressure. It is claimed that wood thus treated 
resists decay as well as fire. 

RESISTING TERRIFIC COLD.—That wonder- 
ful new substance, liquid air, has recently been 
employed at the Kew Gardens in London for 
testing the ability of seeds to endure very low 
temperatures. Seeds of various plants were 
enclosed in thin glass tubes which were kept 
immersed in liquid air. For 110 hours consecu- 
tively they were submitted to a temperature 
varying from 297° to 313° Fahrenheit below zero. 
Then they were slowly thawed, the operation 
lasting 50 hours. On being planted, it was found 
that their germinative power had not been 
appreciably affected. The experimenters con- 
clude that seeds, when in a dormant condition, 
have their vital machinery absolutely stopped, 
and not merely slowed down to an indefinite 
extent. 





BLuE-Jay COoNSCIENCE.—A correspondent 
of Science tells this story: The nest of an 
English sparrow being broken, four fledglings 
fell to the ground. A blue jay seized and 
devoured one of them. Another of the fledglings 
was then carefully placed by the observer in the 
jay’s nest. Neither the male nor the female jay, 
which had young of their own in the same nest, 
disturbed the intruder, but they refused to feed 
it when feeding their own young. When the 
jays were away, however, the parent sparrows 
Watehed their opportunity and fed their little 
one. In three days the young sparrow was able 
to fly away. A scientific flavor is given to this 
Story by the suggestion that the rites of hospital- 
ity have a biological significance, being instinctive 
With blue jays as well as with savages. 













All Shooters |5 


of Rifles, Pistols and Shot Guns find 
it to their interest to possees a ‘Se 
of the Ideal Hand Book ‘ 

sent Free if you mention The Youth 
Companion and smciahe two 2- 
stamps to pay. stage. Contains 9 
ages of valuable information gained 
disses % years of experience with 
ay ms and Ammunition. 

IDEAL MFG. CO., New Haven, Ct. 


St rt’s Dupl 
ir the Dark °“Satety pins 


| work as easily as in the light. They fasten from either 
side, but cannot slip through. 





IN 
Patented ALL 
March 7, "82 8 on TEARING OF MATERIAL SIZES 


NOTICE THE GUARD. 


A Guard on the inside of spring positively prevents 
tearing fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, send 
3 two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 


Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 55, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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MEYERS’ 


Putz Cream 


has never been 

* equalled for pol- 

> th ishing all Metals 
with little effort 
and no injury . 

Large Trial Size Can — 
mail, 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, if not found at 
your dealers. 








The Meyers’ Putz Pomade Co., 
284 Devonshire Street, 
Mass. 
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The New Health Biscuit. Sold in bulk and 1-Ib. tins 
by grocers everywhere. Send for 
FREE SAM?Tt1=Ez. 


NATIONAL Biscuit Co., 
SNELL BAKERY, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
CHANGED HER MIND, 
THEN CHANGED HER BODY. 

“Some people fail to arrive at correct conclu- 
sions because they are too hasty, and I have to 
watch myself on that very point,” said a lady. 
“I said to a friend the other day that I didn’t 
fancy the food -coffee, Postum, although nearly 
all my friends use it. We tried it once, but it 
didn’t taste as good as I had been told it would, 


OOOO Oe OO Oe BOO ORO ROO 





‘ 
‘ 








| 80 we didn’t serve it any more. 
Recent- | . 


“My friend asked pleasantly whether we ever 
had trouble with our coffee or tea, and was told 
that now and then the coffee was ‘sloppy’ or 





| unfit.’ 


burned, and occasionally the tea was unfit to 
drink. ‘But then you know,’ I said, ‘we know 


The | coffee and tea can be made good, so it is some 


failure with the cook if they come to the table 
‘Ah, there’s the point!’ 
claimed. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





my friend ex- | 
‘Now, we have been using Postum | 


steadily for about a year, and we know its mag- | 


nificent qualities as a nourishing beverage; but, 
mind you, I have seen it served at my table once 
or twice almost unfit to drink. This does not 
change the fact that Postum is a delicious, 
healthful and nourishing beverage, as proven day 
after day in our family. 

“*You should not hastily condemn a new thing 
upon one imperfect trial, as you deprive yourself 


of benefits which a fair test would make yours.’ | 


These comments made an impression, and acting 
on her advice, I hunted up the package of 
Postum, brewed some myself for breakfast the 
next morning, and it really was as delicious to 
my taste as a high-grade coffee. 

“I noticed that morning that the heavy, 


coffee) was absent. 

“This set me thinking and wondering if it was 
true, after all, that coffee did slightly poison my 
liver and stomach and make me feel so. I con- 
cluded to quit coffee and tea awhile, anyhow, and 
try Postum, and am glad to say that for that, or 
some other reason, I never felt better in my life 
than I have since the change.” 


dis- | 
agreeable feeling (usual after breakfast with | 
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STAMPS! Album and 2670 tus. te Lyd 9a Age. =a. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. 8t. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATION 
BY MAIL 


Buildings erected ex- 
pressly for this pur- 





Thoceande wry 
A. 


our system of 
instruction 







Electrical, 
Mechanical or Civil En- 
gineering ; Chemistry ; Minin 
Mechanical’ and Architectural 
Drawing; Surveving : Plumbing ; Architecture : Metal 
Pattern Draftin rospecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home, 


40,000 Students and Graduates. 









Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 


U.S.A. 














832, Scranton, Pa., 


Geameene Offers. 


Banjos, Violins, Autoharps, Dinner Sets, L: amps. 
Mac intoshes, hewi ing M chine Ss, Organs, Rifles, 
Shot Guns, Watche s, Clo 
Sideboards, Bookcases, sioge rs’ Bros. Silver 

full size 1399 high-grade Bicycles and scores of | 
able premiums which ANY ONE CAN EARN taking | 
orders for our fine soaps. Liberal Cash Commissions | 
if preferred. No money required. Hundreds “ | 
ladies, boys and girls find it a ples 
our soaps. Catalogue and RS 
Medicated Cream Soap Co., 275 KE 
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“The Brown 


when the wick is the culprit. 
Wick”’ does not clog or creep, needs little trim- 
ming or care. 


Send your name for a free sample. 
6é 
Marshall 


Process” W | C K 


is wick perfection ; insuring a steady,brilliant flame. 
Used by the leading stove and heater ‘emeumed 
turers, and made for every 7 lad of burner known 
For sale by dealers everywhere 
New Jersey Wick Co., 879 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Coates 
Clippers 


Clip your horse’s fetlocks 
and ankles and prevent 
Scratches, Grease Heel, 
etc., besides adding greatly 
to the appearance and com- 
fort of your horse. Coates 
Clippers are Easy-running, 
Inexpensive, Reliable. 


All kinds of inate Clippers sold by Hardware and Cutlery 
Stores. Send for Lilustrated Circular and Prices. 


CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


[ENNEN’ BORATED 



















TALCUM 





A Positive Relief for 
} PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING an d SUNBURN 
and all ~ Kd of the skin. 
O7“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Delightful x | Caving. = 
here, or mailed on receipt of 95a, Get Mennen’s (the 
Griginal). Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


OUR 1899. MACKINTOSH 


are 4 a} mM EY. Se nf be us, 
im. oning Youth on ‘ompanion,® your 
height 





























bust 


tom ; stat 

we will send you this 

by express C.0.D., subject to ex- 
amina. ion; exz amine and try it 


your neares: express 0! and 
it found exactly as represented 
di far the — value you 


ever saw or hear 
ress agent OUR 8 
PRICE, $2.95, and c xpress charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is made of BLACK 
or BLUE genuine RAINGLEY double tex- 
ture, wa’ roof SERGE CLOTH, with 
fancy plaid lining, velvet collar. 
double detachable cape, extra full 
sweep cape and skirt, guaranteed 
latest style and finest tailor-made. 
ant FREE CLOTH 5. oe ay o—-- 
write f 


mackintos 
pay bis 4, - No. 85 0. MD DIte $s, 
im, Reebuck & Co. (Inc. ) ,Chicago, Ill. 


of pay y your ex- 
IAL OFFER 

















GOoD FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
CANDY CATHARTIC 





and or their 
nh an Mothers. 
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> Home Neodiewerk 


For 1899. Just Out. 


Tells How to Embroider Centrepieces, 
Doilies, Tea Cloths, Sofa Cushions, Photo 
Frames, Etc., in new designs, Shows just how 
to make all the different embroidery stitches. 
Gives valuable lessons in shading flowers and 
Contains 2% eutirely new Colored 
f double roses. Also rules and new 
patterns for © yeas Stiteh and Chure h Embroi 
dery, as well as for the latest thing in needle 
work called Corticelli Decore Crochet. 


eeeceeceeceeececeueceececeeceeeeeeeeeeee 


Send us 10c.; stamps or silver. 
Florence Publishing Co., 3° Brides st. 


Florence, Mass 
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GILSON 
ADJUSTABLE ALBUM 


For SALE BY DEALERS Eve 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY —Pror 


IMustrated Catalogue Y, Free. - 


CARTER’ 


PHOTOLIBRARY 
STICKS 


snes onrros PASTE 


Rarer Mucicace For Au Purposes 
ALL DEALERS ¢ 
P 2 05. Tabe by Mail - SF. 


K2. CarTer’s INK CO.-Boston 
















Consumption never strikes a sud- 


den blow. It creeps its way along. 
First, it is a cold; then a little 
hacking cough; then loss in weight; 
then a harder cough; then the fever, 
the night sweats, and hemorrhages. 
Better stop the disease while it is 
yet creeping. You can do it with 


Ayer's 
Cherry Pector 


Your cough disappears, your lungs 
heal, your throat becomes strong. 
Two sizes : $1.00 
A cure is hastened by placing 
over the chest one of 
Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Plasters 
















J.C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
— - 




















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the ae. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pi are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agerite to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
thou nad 4 Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the poitishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BICYCLE ACCIDENTS. 


IKE every other good thing in this mixed 
world, the bicycle has its drawbacks. Some 
of these, the nervous and heart 
troubles caused by excessive 
wheeling, have already been 
discussed in the Companion. 
Other injurious consequences 
of a foolish overdoing of this 
health-giving exercise are spi- 
nal troubles, kidney disease, 
and hemorrhage from the lungs. 

Still another sequel to the 
abuse of the wheel, one which 
is temporarily painful and dis- 
abling, and which may even 
have very grave consequences, 
is inflammation of the veins of 
the legs. 

All these serious troubles cre 
so much the more deplorable as 
they are almost always avoidable by the exercise 
of a little prudence on the part of the cyclist, 
or of a watchful oversight on the part of the 
parents of the child rider. But in addition to 
these there are other and more common accidents, 
which may happen to even the most cautious of 
wheelmen, but which fortunately seldom lead to 
grave consequences. 

We hear frequently of the “‘bicycle nose,’’ the 
“bicycle eye,” and the “bicycle sore throat.” 
These are all mild forms of inflammation—very 
similar in their symptoms and discomfort to an 
ordinary “cold” —which follow the irritation 
caused by the dust of the streets and roads anu 
the many microbes which it contains. 

The sore throat can usually be prevented by 
keeping the mouth shut and breathing only 
through the nostrils, especially when passing over 
a dusty stretch of road. But it may be impossible 
to keep the mouth closed when the “‘bicycle nose’’ 
is present, for the chief symptom of this trouble 
is obstruction of the nostrils. 

The eye trouble may be cured or prevented by 
dropping a little warm solution of borax or boracic 
acid into the eyes after a dusty ride. The nose 
and throat troubles may be rélieved by spraying 
the parts with the same solution. 

A very unpleasant accident is the bruising or 
scratching that comes witha fall. The scratching 
especially is painful and often much slower in 
healing than the same kind of injury received 
in another way. The reason of this is probably 
that the person is going at a rapid pace, and after 
falling slides along the hard surface, peeling off 
the outer layer of the skin and exposing the 
sensitive under layer, at the same time grinding 
into it dust and gravel and all kinds of dirt. 

One of the best applications to a wound of this 
sort, after it has been thoroughly cleansed by a 
stream of water or a solution of borax or boracic 
acid, is a clean folded handkerchief soaked in 
pure olive oil. 








A RAT-CATCHING HEN. 


Mr. John Hamilton of Wilmington, according 
to the Morning News, has a Plymouth Rock hen 
which is fast acquiring a reputation as a rat-killer. 
Some weeks ago one of the men about the stable 
found a nest of young rats, and after killing them 
threw them into the yard, where presently it was 
noticed that this particular hen was eating one of 


* them, apparently with great relish. 


After that she was noticed standing under a 
manger beside a rat-hole. She would remain there 
for hours. Some of the men thought she was 
“broody,” but one of them declared that she was 
watching for rats. The idea seemed ridiculous, 
but it turned out to be true. 

A while afterward Mr. Hamilton one day heard 
a great squawking in the stable, and on going out 
to see what was the matter, found the hen holding 
in her beak by one of its hind feet a live rat, about 
one-third grown. Some of the other hens seemed 
to be trying to get the rat away from her, but she 
ran off with it, all the while shaking her head 
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| violently from side to side to keep the squirming 
| rat from biting her. 


Finally, some of the farm-hands drove the other 
hens away, and the Plymouth Rock, left to her- 


| self, put down the rat, and when it tried to get 


away, pounced upon it, and with blows of her 
beak soon killed it. 


HE CLEARED THE GUN. 


Harry MacNeal, a Philadelphia boy who was 
on the Brooklyn during the naval fight off 
Santiago, writes to his mother a letter in which 
he tells, with becoming modesty, the story of one 
of his own exploits. The letter is printed in the 
Inquirer. 


Pop would like to know what I have to say 
about my clearing a gun of a jammed shell. Well, 
it was this yer. en the shell got jammed in 
the gun, and after Corporal Gray and the gunner’s 
mate, Smith, had gone out on the gun and failed. 
Ib ust come from where young llis was killed 
and told the captain of Ellis’s death. 

The gun crew were starting to dismount the 

un. Lasked the captain to permit me to have a 
ry at clearing it. He said it was no use; that 
the gun was disabled and that it would take an 
hour’s time to dismount the gun and eject the 
shell. Finally I got Captain Murphy’s permission. 

ushed myself through the gun-port and 
reached the Jacob’s-ladder and climbed outside. 
The eight-inch turret guns were fired just at the 
time and the shock nearly threw me overboard. 
I was handed a rammer and I found that it would 
not enter the bore. I then asked them to pass 
me a six-pounder rammer, which was handed me. 

I again got to work and reached for the bore. 
Again the ig guns overhead belched out and it 
was all that [ could do to steady myself. It was 
pretty warm work, The — gunners were 
not idle. Their shots were humming through the 
air, a one-pounder shot from them going through 
the bow about one yard from me. 

I finally succeeded in clearing the gun, and she 
didn’t go out of commission that time. She did 
duty throughout the fight. After I had cleared 
the gun I thought that would be the last of the 
matter. As I came back to duty Captain Murphy 

atted me on the back, and said: “You are a 

rave young man.” I said, “ Thank you, sir.” 
Now you have my say. I tried to do my duty; 
that is all there is to it. 


HIS HEAD. 


A passenger on a Cunard steamship had an 
experience which led her to believe that a seaman 
is not apt to waste many thoughts on his personal 
troubles. 


The sailor who brought her to this opinion had 
a fall which resulted in a bad cut on the head, 
the second day out. She was solicitous in her 
inquiries as to his welfare when she saw the 
captain that night, and would undoubtedly have 
continued her sympathy had not a rough sea 
called to mind her own sufferings. 

Four days later, when she emerged, white and 
weak, from her stateroom, she suddenly remem- 
bered the poor sailor. In the course of the day 
ond saw him, with a strip of plaster on his fore- 


ead. 
“How is your head?” she asked, kindly, as he 
passed by her bent on some duty. 
“West by south, ma’am,” was the reply, deliv- 
ered with respectful but hasty clearness, and he 
was gone. 


EUGENE FIELD’S ARITHMETIC. 


The first book which Eugene Field had printed 
was the “Tribune Primer,” published in Denver 
in 1882. It was composed of short lessons in 
different lines of study. As there are said to be 
not more than seven or eight copies of the book 
now in existence, readers may be glad to see two 
specimen paragraphs from the lesson in ‘mental 
arithmetic :” 

If you have Five Cucumbers and eat Three, 
what will you have left? Two. No; you are 
wrong. You will have more than that. You will 
have Colic enough to double you up in a Bow 
Knot for Six Hours. You may go to the foot of 
the Class. 

If a Horse weighing 1600 pounds can Haul four 
tons of Pig Iron, how many seasons will a Front 
Gate painted Blue carry a young Woman on One 
Side and a young Man on the Other? 


PREFERRED A SOLO. 


A gushing, sentimental girl and her matter- 
of-fact aunt sat on a green hillside, the aunt 


| For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, | 
| and di f the B 


of the hial Tubes, no better remedy 
ean be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches."” (Adv. 














make money with a at c n- 
tern or Stereopticon. It’s free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
School Pins 


made to order, two-color enamel, any 

three letters. Sample Pin made to 

order, Sterling Silver Plate, and sent 

t-paid for a Dime. Any bright boy 

or girl can take orders for a large 

number in school. When one scholar 

has one the whole school wants 

First order for sample will 

aN secure the agency. No money requir- 

ed in advance (except for sample). Send money 

after you receive the pins and deliver them. ‘ge 

commission allowed agents for taking orders. Write 
t and be first in the field. Address, 

E. W. JONES, 69 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Elgin Watches 


vary in size but not in time telling—accuracy 
is an attribute of all Elgin Watches— 
Full Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
can be had of all jewelers—they know their 
good points in detail—ask them. 
Elgin “Elgin” 
am mie ee 











men with small capital to send for | 
256-page book that explains a way to | 
Magic La 
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A Well-Kept Shoe ‘ 


is a comfort and credit to the wearer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that’s stiff and unyielding. 


\ Dressing 
will not only ae your shoes but 
make them so It’s a medicine for 

ingredients of VICI 

DRESSING are used in 

finishing the most famous shoe leather 

in the world—Vict Kid. That’s alittle 

secret you didn’t know before. There’s 

a book full of just such secrets about 

shoes and their care, that you can 

have if you will send us your name 

and address. 

ES ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 , 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 
THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Youth’s Companion, Oct. 20th, 














pianos. 


colleges in the United States. 








The Piano Problem Solved. 

A HAPPY solution of the piano question is to try the Ivers & Pond. 
first-class. Require less tuning and prove more durable than any other 

Two hundred and thirty-nine purchased by the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, the largest college of music in the world, and over five hun- 
dred Ivers & Ponp pianos used in over two hundred of the leading schools and 


Strictly 


Sold on Easy Payments. Send for catalogue 
and we will mail you a personal letter giving prices, explaining our easy payment 


endeavoring to enjoy nature, while her niece | plans and our method of sending pianos subject to approval (if we have no dealer 


discoursed of things far and near without a 
noticeable pause for breath. : 


At last she spoke of the beauties of the land- 
scape, at great length. ‘I love to listen to the 
music of that brook as it babbles on and on,” she 


“Yes,” said the aunt, seizing her first oppor- 
tunity, “the babbling of a brook is a pleasant 
sound, my dear. I think I prefer it as a solo, 
however, rather than with another part. I don’t 
care so much for a babbling duet.” 

Then for a few delightful moments there was 
silence on the green hillside. 


USEFUL MALARIA. 


The Chicago Tribune undertakes to show that 
nothing is made in vain. 


“T notice there’s a god deal of ogee in this part 
of the country,” said the tourist, who had stepped 
at the farmhouse for a drink of water. “That’s 
a great drawback. It unfits a man for work 
entirely, does it not?” 

“Gener’ly it does,” said the sallow woman who 
had handed him atincup. “Still, when John has 
a right hard fit of the shakes we fasten the churn 
dasher to him, and he brings the butter inside of 
fifteen minutes.” 


SHE ‘had sent a telegram, and was waiting for 
an answer. Suddenly the peculiar halting click 
of the receiving machine sounded in the office, 
and she said to her companion: 

“That’s from George, I know; I can tell his 
stutter.”—Modern Society. 


“Look here,” said a young lieutenant, “this 
uniform you have made for me is entirely too 
large!” ‘That's all right,’ explained the tailor. 
“when you get it on you'll feel so big that it will 
be a perfect fit.’—Philadelphia North American. 


To remove freckles—send the boy out of the 
room.— Boston Globe. 


oo you), paying railway freights both ways if unsatisfactory after trial. 


TVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 





This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE. 





all ambulance upholstering. 


odor and is not inflammable. 
ard colors in plain oatines @ 
designs. Enough for din 
footstool sent for 25 cents in stamps. 


and your upholsterer’s name. 





Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not 
affected by heat, cold or dampness, has no 
Made in stand- 
rains or embossed 
ng-chair seat or 


Sample Free. 6x15 inches for 2-cent stamp 


Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imita- 
tions. Genuine goods have ‘‘Pantasote”’ stamped on back. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway, Dept. A, N.Y. City. 


A Wonderful Material ! 


Waterproof, Greaseproof, Stainproof and 
a Looks exactly like Leather, 
costs half as much and wears better. 


Tested for six years by leading railways and steamship 
companies, yacht and carriage-builders and furniture- 
makers with most gratifying results, and the 
United States Government has adopted it for 
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Hereditary Rights. 


In many Indian deeds pertaining to the sale of 
land to the white men, certain hunting privileges 
were accorded the sons of the forest; and these 
reservations have apparently given rise to the 
very prevalent opinion among the people of 
New England that the Indians of the present 


day have still a claim or right to certain priv- |; 


ileges within the domains once owned by their 
ancestors. 
Even the damage done to young woodlands 


and orchards by bands of Indians is 
often submitted to in s from a general 
undefined im, seeston that mon, 


t to make free w 
In the “History of Ancient Windsor” a res 
relates an amusing anecdote 
this point. 

One of the selectmen of a certain town once 
included in ancient hide re aman who boasts 
that 1 ~ blood of the Mohegans —_ in his 
7 directions respecting prove- 

highway, ordered certain trees cut 
4 of the owner of the land opposite denied 
the right of the selectman to cut down the trees. 
Warm words ensued, when the selectman, feeling 
the C gad of his position, exclaimed : 
have a right to cut the trees just 
wine T have a mind to.” 

The claim so broadly stated reminded the 
other of the tradition to which we have ref 
and which he supposed legitimate law; 


uick as thought he i 
’ “T know it, [ know it! You've a right to cut 
them for te ag and other selectman ty moet ead 
no 
fay ond poy hat purpose.” 


2 
> 





Christian Almer, the Guide. 


The Speaker chronicles the death of Christian 
Almer, one of the most celebrated of the old 
order of Swiss guides. The present generation 
of Alpine guides has not to make its own way, 
like the old. A guide of to-day goes through a 
regular apprenticeship, ending in a departmental 
examination. “Old Christian’ had to teach 
himself his profession. He began his career as 
a daring and successful chamois-hunter. 

Tt was in 1854 that he became noted. In that 

ear Mr. Wells made the first ascent of the 

etterhorn. He did not ex that the or 

of that day would be s by another, a 
he and his guides went up they were surprised 

see two strangers also ascending, evidently bent 

on reaching the summit first. One of them bore 

on his back a young fir-tree. The guides acce 


the inevitable, and allowed the to 
in the he glory of the conquest of the 
Christian Almer was one of these men. Sub- 


oneey he pn the first ascent of the 
Eiger in 1858, and of the Ménch in 1859. He 
travelled with well-known English and American 
—, including ladies, all over the Alps. 

he accident that ended his career as a guide 


dangerous mountain, 

during an easy — It was winter, and 
in the journey his feet were frost-bitten, and 
he was lamed for the rest of his life. He did, 

ever, make one more ascent. It was on the 
7 of his golden wedding, and he went up 

the Wetterhorn, the scene of his first vi 
He took his wife with him. It was his last 
ascent and her first. 


> 





Father and Child. 


The insatiable curiosity of small children is 
sometimes a trial of patience, but parents should 
do their best to endure it, remembering that they 
themselves were once children. Such is the 
lesson to be drawn from the following dialogue, 
reported by the _—— Penny: 


“Pa, you know —’ 
“No, a 
? 


Don't what, 
ee to whatever question 


‘Don’t —. 
you are going to 

“Why, you don't know what I am going to 

k, do you, pa?’ 

No, of course not.” 
m how do you know you don’t know 
what it is?” 

“T don’t know what it is that I don’t know; 
but all the same I know I don’t know it.” 

“But, pa, if you don’t know what it is that 
you don't | know, how do you know that you 
don’t know? If’ you don’t ty it seems to me 
= Sap ns: know whether you know or don’t 


“I know I don’t know, simpl bly because I don’t 
know the answers to an the outlandish 
questions that your a is 
art prompting yc you to ask 

a 


as! 


ell; ask your question and be done 
with it. ‘What i is it that you want to know ?” 


etl I—I don’t know. You’ve made me 
forget i hes 


e 
+or 





For Purposes of War. 


A military man who had been taking his first 
glimpse of Congress in session remarked, as he 
left the Capitol building : 


“What se eet idea it yy be to pa of 
ex. men for use in Cul 
“uring the ny oR 17 
Apt. kind of 
we mune’ nst any kind o 
atmoapberien »* was his reply. 


THE YOUTH’S 
STAMPS. 120 dif. Honduras, etc., 10c. Finest approval 
sheets. 60% com. F. Putney, Jr., Box $44 ¥, Providence, R 


300 ire. 





mixed including \ 100 different rn 
cents. COLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Arlington, Mass. 
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: 

We give you : 

your choice ; 
of this beau- 

tiful 4 

5 Imported § 

SILK FAN ¢ 
¢ or a Solid m.. Ri with Moonstone, Opal, 

q@ Garnet. Raby oe Tome rotting, for selling 18 pack- § 
P ages, of | Silver Polish to iintroduce it) at 10 [ 
cen r . Every housekeeper uses silver 
; h and wants the beat, so it" easy to earn p 

ese promis. = your full address and we # 
‘ ‘orward th s all charges prepaid. 
3 gether with a co Sk ure reg booklet, just 
2 — yee. we DEAS,” which gives a 
: it and tion ag ‘har premiums for bot 
Boys and Gi Girls. 
A. E. ANDERSON COMPANY, 34 Oliver St., Boston. 











You Going 
To California ? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


especially for use of ladies and 
children. 
to Los Angeles. 


2% days Chicago 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’l New England Agt., 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y, 
332 Washington St., Boston. 
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LUNCHEON | 
BEEF 


Neither corned 
beet 
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latable 
tuncheos for duke, 
, restaurants, fami- 
tourists, travelers, 
picnics, yachting and all 


rE aly GROCERS. 


BEEF BOOKLET MAILED ; 
ON REQUEST. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., _ ; 
KANSAS CITY, MO., U. S. A. 
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COMPANION. 


Our Double-Stitched 
Tackless Process 
and Hygienic In- 
nersole make the 


INGALLS 
HYGIENIC 
$2.50 SHOE 


the most flexible, 
durable and per- 
fect-fitting ladies’ 





Sent by mail Sor $2.50. | 
» | shoe made. | We Want ut Agencies. 


| CHAS. H. INGALLS “& CO., LYNN, MASS, 
hoemakers for 35 Years. 
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“PRISCILLA” 


TRADE-MARK. 


COMPOUND. 


For washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens Laces 
and Fine Fabrics. 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO FADE 
Nor SHRINK 


the most delicate 
materials. Gives a 
Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 
50 large pieces sent 
post-paid for 25c. 

Send postal for 
booklet, * * Story of 
Priscilla,” illus- 
trated, mailed Free. 
¢ PRISCILLA MFG. COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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In Fall and Winter? Je if you do as 
Poultry Raisers 
alt over the country “do, mansety, mix 
daily with the food give fowls, 
. &c., a small aie” 





due! 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a cent 
a day per hen. 


event a package:® 5 t re Lar 
oF 
2- 2b can $1 20. 6 cans Express paid. 
1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 nn House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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HE ... 








CLARK-SAWYER COMPANY, (3 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


BEAUTY 


has revolutionized the heating of homes. It 


Cp 





OIL HEATER 


is so light that a child can carry it to 
any part of the house. Have Your 
Heat Wherever You Want It. If 
you want to sit by the window 
have your heat by the window, too; 
not off across the room. A gallon of 
oil heats a large room 1o to 12 hours. 
Fill your “Beauty” in the morning 
and it’s fixed for all day. It is 


Clean, Hot, 
Cheap. 


What more is desired? Ask tosee 
the BEAUTY OIL HEATERS at your 
stove-dealer’s. Prices $4.50 to $8.00. 
If he hasn’t them write to us for 
catalogue and prices. 





















Tow, not with Excelsior. 


Mealine Soap is dof pure v 





) 
) 
) 
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This Couch has Tempered Steel Springs. 
» 
e 
) 









We Give This Couch 


or your choice of a Morris Chair, Two Watches, Beautiful Parlor Desk, Brass-Trimmed Metal 
Bed and Springs or a Ladies’ Upholstered Rocker for selling 


$12.00 Worth of Mealine Soap. 


Fox’s Patent Socket Casters. 
Covered with High-Grade Corduroy, 
Colors, Olive Green, Myrtle Green, Crimson and Old Gold. 
table oils, glycerine and finest Indian meal. 
cleansing; prevents chapping and leaves the skin ame. soft and 
perfumed. Sells for 25 cents per box of 3 cakes each, 07 








Top —_ eo 
Empire Design. 


Itis thocouahly 
tely 
0 cents per cake. 
Either sell the soap in Ri neigh- 
borhood or make a box club of your 
friends and take a box and you 
the premium. is extraordinary 
offer is to introduce Mealine Soap 
ceed to putting it on “sale in 
tores. Premium shipped with 





soap. days allowed for re- 
mittance. lustrated circular one 
stamps; circular alone sent free for 


your address on a postal. 


Sample Cake sent for 4 cents in ‘ 
MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Coma. 4 
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Ill. 


MONUMENTS 


’ buy marble or popeate 
DON T till you investigate ... WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
tosuitall. Great improveme nt in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS GROWING. N CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 


| THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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BAKER'S 
EXTRACTS} 


Are so different from the 
Chemical and WaterCom- 
pounds so commonly 
sold for flavoring that 
housekeepers are sur- 


prised at the results 
when they first try 
them. 

Half the usual quan- 

tity gives a delicate yet 

| distinct and pleasant 

fruit flavor, for Baker's 

Extracts are Pure Fruit, bottled up. 
Your Grocer can Supply You. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 











Club Men 


know the difference be 
tween the coffee generally 
served in the family and 
that served at the club or 
at a high-priced hotel. 

If yon want a man to stay 
at home, give him as good 
at home as he can get 
anywhere. 


Union Club 
Coffee 


is our own blend of private 
growth coffees, and its fla- 
vor is unsurpassed by any 
coffee anywhere. Strong- 
est, smallest quantity re- 
quired, therefore cheapest 
eep at Y our Grocer till 
you getit. "Twill pay. 
To introduce Union Club, we 
ro some Valuable Gifts. 
send for Illustrated Gift List. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 




















IV. ; THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


OCTOBER 27, 1898. 











The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 

ETC. 


Md 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


‘A: Useful: Preseni~ 
“Me ‘inEveryl2+ Package: 


‘Thos.Hersom & Co. Jo. Now Bedford, Mass. 


r We give premiums for Sapone Wrappers. 
fa sg so Ret. lint. | FREE. 
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Book of Recipes Free. 
S 
x 


B} 
pt Puss 
VAN CAMP PACKING 00., ee G OZ 
836 Kentucky Ave., wre a (4 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


























A Cooking Wonderi © 


This is what everybody says who sees the 


HOME CRAWFORD 


Range. The vexatious problem of regulating the fire 
and the oven heat is solved in the Single Damper— 
a wonderful device that enables the least experienced 
person to control and operate the 
range with perfect accuracy. All 
other ranges have two dampers. 


¥ The oven-heat indicator is not like 
the cog-wheel affairs; it tells the 
truth always. The oven is the 
largest of any ran hapa g “ 
heights for’ racks. 
triple or dock-ash po gg. es improved features. See it. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR FREE. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., *soston:*" 























The Purity and Delicacy of our CHocoLaTes and Bon Bons have gained for them an enviable reputation 
as leaders of the highest art of confections. Our name is on each Chocolate. They are 


The College Girl’s Choice. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, send us 60 cents or 80 cents for a pound handsomely boxed, express paid. 
ALDRICH & SMITH, Manufacturing Confectioners, 21 Portiand Street, Boston. 














INDIAN, PERSIAN 
and TURKISH 


Carpets and Rugs. 


Our stock is large and well selected in both COLORINGS 
and SIZES. It must be reduced, and we have made prices to 
do it. What is there more suitable fora WEDDING PRESENT 
than a fine ORIENTAL RUG? 

Our FOUR-FEET TRACKERS, ORIENTAL STYLES, are 
attracting attention. We make them in lengths to fit any HALL 
or broad STAIRWAY. They are very useful and durable. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Near Cornhill and Adams Square Subway Station, Boston. 

















OLD HOMESTEAD 


4) Housekeeping Set 
FREE. 


Tas is not stsply a picture but a beautiful 
toy set made of strong cardboard and 
lithographed in seven colors. When closed 
it shows the outside of the old homestead 
with its old-fashioned well-sweep, etc. Open 
it and you have two different rooms with their 
quaint furnishings. The kitchen shows an 
old-fashioned fireplace, brick ovens, English 
clock, spinning-wheel, etc. 
Every set includes, in. separate pieces, a 
. table, two chairs, table cutle poor a Mince 
Pie supposed to be made 


Old la 
Mince Meat. 


This set is a true reproduction of an old- 
time New —— homestead. It is inter- 
esting and instructive to children and is an 
exceedingly pretty ornament for the mantel 
On the bac Pf the Old Homestead is printed 
A TRUE STORY which we wish every 
housekeeper to read. 


Send 4 cents to cover post and 
packing. The set itself ‘apres. 
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Buy the best, they cost no more. Oakland Ranges consume the 


least fuel, last the longest and are the best bakers. 


“Modern” 
Oakland. 


This, our latest model, is the new 
Prize Range which so many Com- 
PANION readers are interested in. 


We should be pleased 
to have you examine it 
at the leading stove 
dealer’s in your town. 
If he hasn't it, write for 
Catalogue of the manu- 
facturer. 


NORTH DIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY, 
North Dighton, Mass. 








CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 






































1%, “Oakland” 
Indicator is the 
most reliable. 














GREENE’S Warranted 
Syrup of Tar. 


A GREAT REMEDY, because we can warrant it. On every 
ome ge you find the words, ‘‘No Cure, No Pay.’? What 
oes it mean? It simply means that if a 50-cent bottle -4 
Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar does not cure your = 
or cold, that your dru: gist will refund you your money. 
is the agreement we e with all druggists. 
Pai Re retest aaaatetmagt Tar for you of his wholesaler if you insist. 
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